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SIX DECADES OF GAS CONTROL 


@ Sixty years ago Reynolds Gas Regulator originated its first gas control in 


the famous Little Giant Regulator. Many thousands of the original units are 
still in service. Regardless of where accurate gas regulation is needed—in the 
line—at the station—for industrial plants—or in the home, there is a superior 
product by Reynolds. Experienced Executives and skilled Engineers have come 
to know that the name Reynolds symbolizes a manufacturer who under- 
stands the needs of the Gas Industry. 
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REYN OLD S GAS REGULATOR COMPAN Y 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S.A. 








GAS METER STOP 


Patent Applied For 


LubOseal . . . the life-time pressure-proof gas stop 
you've been waiting for! It’s an all-new gas meter 
stop engineered for today’s . . . and tomorrow’s.. . 
higher pressures. WON'T FREEZE . . . the only stop in 
which all contact surfaces are lubricated by the stop’s 
grease system. By actual tests, LubOseal stops performed 
perfectly after 20 times the number of operations that 
would cause ordinary stops to leak or turn hard. TAMPER- 
PROOF . . . stem can’t break, plug won't blow out. Pre- 
cision lapped ground key stop assures tight fit. AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION .. . proper grease film is constantly 
maintained for an extended time. FACTORY ADJUSTED 
. . . proper adjustment is permanently fixed at the factory, 
HOLDING AND TURNING QUALITIES EASILY RESTORED 

. . addition of grease under pressure through drilled hole 
restores holding and turning qualities. Modernize and 
protect your installations with LubOseal Gas Stop. Call 
your Mueller representative today. 


Visit us at the A. G. A. Convention in Atlantic City. Booths 825 and 826. 





Plain head H-11170 Lock wing H-11175 
Sizes 3/4" through 2” 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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RIGHT... Before Your kyes 








It’s What’s Under the Ca: 
‘ THAT COUNT: 


Gas meters are your company's silent representatives 
in the home. A major part of your good will depends 
on the performance and accuracy of your meters. 

You can train your meter readers to be courteous, 
friendly and careful. But you can’t train your meters 
to be accurate and dependable. That has to be built 
into them. And that is what Rockwell has been doing 
for a great many years. 
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~ You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 








,|ROCKWELL tin Gas METERS 


Made in Both 5LT and 10LT Models—Capacity Range from 150 CFH to 500 CFH 











Service regulator test stand in 
Rockwell laboratory 





MILLION CYCLE OFF-AND-ON TESTS 


ROCKWELL SERVICE REGULATORS 


The test stand has been designed to abuse service regulators 


deliberately. In it, automatic solenoid valves open once every 
minute to throw full line pressure on the regulators. After 10 
seconds, the solenoids close. In this test, valve pads, diaphragms 
and bearing materials are subjected to 24 hour a day service 
under the most brutal on-and-off conditions. Out of the testing 
comes the valuable data that enables us to prove—and to con- 
stantly improve the regulators we build for you. For full details 
about the better values in Rockwell service regulators, write 
for bulletin 1026. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PENNSYLVANIA 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles New York 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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There’s a ROCKWELL METER & REGULATOR for 





every use 





AND SPECIALISTS, in the field of Gas Odor- 
ization, are the CAPTAN people. Our large staff 
of Technical Engineers are ever alert to all odoriza- 
tion problems. Years of research and experience by 
our organization have led to the development of 
6 different CAPTANS. One of these CAPTANS 


can solve your odorizing problems. 


In this age of Specialization, the Natural Gas 
Odorizing Company, Inc., is the only company 
solely engaged in the manufacture and sale of gas 
odorants. Our singleness of purpose has enabled us 
to develop methods and materials for the best and 


most economical odorization of your gas. 


Call for the CAPTAN Man today. Let him re- 
lieve your odorizing headaches. His services—with- 
out charge or obligation—are another of those 


“extras” that are yours for the asking when you use 


CAPTAN, the Superior Gas Odorant. 








NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The Inverted “U” 


These exclusive features are de- 
signed for your profit: 


Dependable—positive, quick-start- 
ing, 24-hour operation. 


Flexible—operates with suitable 
light or heavy high carbon gas 
oils, including Bunker C. 











Efficient—lowest production cost on a therm basis ... low investment cost... re- 
duced manpower requirements for both operation and maintenance. Saves floor 
space. Eliminates handling of solid fuel, ash and clinker. Makes possible the 
recovery of valuable by-products. 

Has been field proved during the past four years in rugged, constant-duty plant 
service. Ask the operators who live with it; ask the companies who profit from it. 


Other Gasmaco oil gas processes and apparatus available to fit varying 
conditions. 


Whatever your gas plant requires, Gasmaco has it! 


Designers e Fabricators ¢« Erectors 


Gas Plant Equipment and 
16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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This month... 


In our frequent forays through ancient volumes of 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL of bygone days we have 
often been impressed by the singleness of purpose that 
actuated our editorial precursor of ninety years ago. 
He hewed to the line of gas company interest to such 
an extent that even the national cataclysm of a civil 
war received only an occasional scant paragraph, and 
that usually dealing with some Rebel raid on the 
property of a gas utility in one of the states bordering 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 

For the benefit of our successor of ninety years 
hence we feel that we should record our political lean- 
ings on the eve of a presidential election that is 
marked by the unusual feature that both candidates 
have promised to Throw the Rascals Out. After long 
and prayerful deliberation we have decided that we 
shall mark our ballot for the Republican party candi- 
date, Dwight D. Eisenhower, not because he is the 
better man, but in the simple conviction that no candi- 
date who permits himself to be beneficiary of the low 
political buffoonery of Harry Truman can ever be 
expected to rise above the sordid cultural morass in 
which his presidential aspirations have their roots. 


A recent analysis of our circulation gains over the 
past three years shows that paid subscriptions among 
operating gas men have increased 186 per cent since 
we set about the job of rehabilitating the old AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL. Subscriptions among sales depart- 
ment personnel, on the other hand, have increased 
only 79 per cent. We sometimes ponder with mis- 
givings the Messianic streak in our publishing char- 
acter that leads us to devote so much attention to the 
merchandising of gas service. Yet, we cannot escape 
the inner conviction that unless gas service is mer- 
chandised, and merchandised far better than is being 
done today, the time will come when there will be 
little need for any further advance in the technologies 
of the industry. 
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INVITES YOU... 


Installation photo of Security Model “IP” (closes on increase in pressure) Automatic Shut-Off Valve 


SECURITY VALVE CORP. cordially invites 
you to visit the display of our complete line of 
AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF VALVES at the 34th Annual 
Convention of the American Gas Association to be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Oct. 27th to 30th, 1952. 
To be exhibited at the booth (No. 623) of our Eastern 
Representative: MULCARE ENGINEERING Co., INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


SECURITY VALVE CORP. 


4110 SAN FERNANDO RD. + LOS ANGELES 31 * CALIF. * PHONE: CApitot 6191 
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AccurRATE Mirasurement 


at lowest unit cost per year 


2 In industrial installations and 
¢ in millions of residences, utility 
- service records show the out- 
tanding performance of 
American® Tinned Steelcase 


; “=a American Meter Com- 
: * 2 ee y has pioneered 
° 2  j§ with such improve- 
i ments as Sol- 
Ja dered Seal index 
boxes, valveseats 
| and crank bear- 
ing cast into 

ye tables,self- 
ricating po. 
us bronze 











§ sion instruments they are today. 





American Meter Company con- 
tinues to set the pace in meter 
development thus maintaining 
its leadership in metering de- 
pendability — always your first 
choice for “Sustained accuracy 
at lower cost.” 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 


Albony © Alhambra * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Odesso 
Omaha °* Pittsburgh * Son Francisco * Tulsa © Canodian . 1.) OS Sas be Se: 3 (er. 6m) St. BSS 


Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario * Edmonton, Alberta 
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The U.G.I. Cyclic Catalytic Reform- 
ing apparatus for East Gas Works, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, New York. 





Incoming Station, Waterbury Plant 
of The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Berlin, Connecticut. 
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GAS PLANT EXTENSIONS- 


The services now being furnished by United 
range from engineering design only to complete 
construction management. The work includes: 


U.G.I1. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming apparatus; oil | 


gas sets; liquified petroleum gas plants; plant 
natural gas facilities for receiving, handling and 
mixing; thermal reforming equipment; pipe lines 
and gas mains; distribution system extensions; 
and many others. 


This scope of activities is considerably changed 
from the work that met the needs of the industry 
only a few years ago, particularly the work that 
we have done for thirty companies taking natural 
gas. Gas pipe line work has been resumed from 
an earlier period. The CCR Process has been 
started and developed. The techniques of oil gas 
production and natural gas utilization have been 
further developed as a part of the expanded needs 
of the industry. 


In the performance of these 
services, United offers: 


EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN: United has over 60 
years’ experience in gas industry construction. 


EFFICIENT APPARATUS: United has pioneered 
major developments in city gas and synthesis gas 
production, catalytically and thermally. 


ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION: United has 
large well-organized forces for natural and manu- 
factured gas construction work. 


EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION: United has 
experienced plant operators for securing most efficient 
results from apparatus. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 17 


WITH A BACKGROUND 
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PIPE LINES - GAS MAINS 


United’s experience in gas main and other pipe 
line construction covers many years of handling 
important projects for the gas industry. This 
experience includes the engineering and con- 
struction of lateral pipe lines, distribution main 
extensions, river crossings, and related work. 


The services provided by United are complete, 
highly flexible, and may be adjusted to meet your 
specific needs—assisting your own department 
and working under its direction, assuming full 
direction of all or any part of the operation. 


For a typical pipe line job 
United performs these functions: 


Develop engineering design, assist in selection 
of right-of-way or route, make strip maps. 


Prepare specifications, make estimates of cost, 
secure bids and make recommendations. 


Purchase and expedite delivery of all materials. 


Inspect work, supervise work to the degree 
desired. 


No matter what your project, we invite you to 
share our experience and facilities as designers, 
constructors and consulting engineers. 


& CONSTRUCTORS INC 


PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 


OF OVER SEATY YEARS" EXPERIENCE 
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Gloucester Gas Light Company, Glou- 


cester, Mass. Three and one-hal! Ne 
miles of 8-inch lateral main. me 
3 


The Connecticut Power Company, 
Hartford, Conn.—Stamford main. 
Nine miles of 10-inch gas main. 











When you say that a gas main has long 
life and bottle-tight joints, you say it 
all. Gas mains installed a century or 
more ago, and still in use, prove that 
cast iron pipe has long life. They also 
testify to the serviceability of the bell- 
and-spigot joint. Mechanical joint cast 
iron pipe, installed over the past 
quarter-century, proves that mechani- 
cal joints are bottle-tight for all types 
of gas and at high pressures. Mechan- 
ical joint cast iron pipe has certain 
other advantages. More footage can 
be laid per day with minimum equip- 
ment— with less delays in wet weather 
and less difficulty with wet trenches— 
and with lower labor cost. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Assn., T. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago 3. 





@ Unretouched photograph of a cast iron 
gas main installed over a century ago by 


Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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@ Many important gas util- 
' ities have standardized on 
standardized mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe for all types of 


gas at low, intermediate and 


high pressures. 








. STANDARDIZE ON 








STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 
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FROM CLEVELAND TRENCHER... 


With only one man, the 80 lays pipe 
— fills trench — tamps fill — effects 
outstanding savings. Gas industry users 
demanded its re-introduction. That's 
proved performance. 


We'll welcome you, too 


headquarters in Haddon Ha 
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GET THE FULL STORY ON THIS PAIR OF PROVED PERFORMERS 
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«—— The Cleveland Baby Digger 


Keeping pace with gas industry 
requirements for over a quarter 
century, the Baby Digger con- 
tinues to earn outstanding popu- 
larity in distribution trenching. 


Its record speaks for itself. 


f the Modern Trencher 


E 


CLEVFLAND 17 OHIO 


Booths 725, 726, 813, 814 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. & 





Differences in high pressures 
and in customer needs dictate 
the equipment to be installed 


| 
FOR THE bine REQUIREMENTS INVOLVED 


SHER 


WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH THE REGULATOR 
EQUIPMENT BEST SUITED 1 To ) THE JOB 
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Look to FISH ER for the Best in Gas Reetuteee 
_ FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY | Marshalltown, lowa 
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Booths 725, 726, 813, 814 ° 
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«—— The Cleveland Baby Digger 


Keeping pace with gas industry 
requirements for over a quarter 
century, the Baby Digger con- 
tinues to earn outstanding popu- 
larity in distribution trenching. 


Its record speaks for itself. 


The Cleveland 8 j — 
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With only one man, the 80 lays pipe 


— fills trench 





tamps fill — effects 
outstanding savings. Gas industry users 
demanded its re-introduction. That’s 


proved performance. 
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GET THE FULL STORY ON THIS PAIR OF PROVED PERFORMERS 


Pioneer of the Modern Trencher 
‘ MUE 7 CLEVFLANNR 17 AHI 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER Co. 

















FARM TAPS AREN’T ALL ALIKE 
7 Differences in high pressures 
| and in customer needs dictate 
| | the equipment to be installed 


FOR THE le REQUIREMENTS INVOLVED 


SHER 


WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH THE REGULATOR 
EQUIPMENT BEST SUITED TO THE JOB 
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FISHER Siebtrewmichs COMPANY» Marshalltown, lowa P ‘ ’ 
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fety plus features have always been built 
) Chaplin-Fulton’s rugged Safety Valves. 
Positive action, a tight seal, and large flow 
capacity add up to good performance at 
surprisingly low maintenance cost. 


Available in three types* covering a wide 


range of pressure settings. 
Write for bulletin 250. 


Rs. 
ACCURATE rT a > = DEPENDABLE 
Se ee 
Cheolin-Ilon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





*Also Spring Type 250 S and 
Weight and Lever Type 250WL 
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Editorial: 








Not on the Agenda 


Y THE TIME these opinionated dispatches 
reach the eyes of our numerous paid subscribers, 
situated as we often say in every nook and cranny of 
this Nation, the 34th annual convention of American 
Gas Association will be getting under way in Atlantic 
City. And accompanying if, indeed, not overshadowing 
it, will be that biennial binge in promotional abandon, 
the GAMA exhibition of appliances, equipment, acces- 
sories and assorted gadgetry that manufacturers hope 
to sell to, or through, or maybe in spite of the gas 
utility industry. Everything will be bigger and better 
than ever before; a good time will be had by all. 
Since the formal transactions of these meetings are 
assured ample reportorial coverage in the trade press, 
before, during and after the convocation, and since 
everything seems to be rolling in routine fashion to our 
own news and special features departments, we shall 
address these ruminations to a consideration of inter- 
esting-but-neglected items of agenda that we believe 
will not be aired in open forum: 
lf Winter Comes. An apprehensive discussion led by 
any responsible gas utility officials of the New England 
or Atlantic Seaboard areas who have gone all-out for 
straight natural gas, demolished their gas plants, over- 
sold on house heating and now read, with numbing 
incredulity, recent meteorological predictions that the 
Winter of 1952-53 will be the coldest in a decade. 
Who's Serving Who (or Whom). A psychological semi- 
nar on the attitude of the natural gas transmission com- 
panies with respect to: (1) recognizing any respon- 
sibilty for meeting the peak load problems of the 
distributing utilities to whom they sell gas; (2) at- 
tempting to hold their city gate prices to those included 
in their preliminary estimates—and on which local gas 
companies based their plans for conversion to straight 
natural gas; (3) insertion in gas supply contracts be- 
tween pipeline companies and local utilities of a pen- 
alty clause for failure to deliver gas at the contract 
volume; and (4) assuming a share of the cost of na- 
tional promotion of gas service, at least moderately 
commensurate with their own annual revenues. 
Where Were We on LPG. A rueful review of the 
| growth of the butane-propane industry as a plumbing 
| and hardware dealer operation instead of under gas 
4 











utility control, with a backward look at the lost op- 
portunity for extending gas service beyond existing 
mains temporarily as a bottled gas operation, pending 
the day when new distribution lines would be econom- 
ically justified. 


— |} Wish You Were Here. A memorial service to the once 
simon-pure exclusively-gas appliance manufacturers 
who have strayed off to other fuels where they saw 
aggressive promotion, vigorous merchandising, and a 
chance to make a dollar on electric ranges. Followed 
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by a survey and predictions on the trend in gas-fired 
refrigerators. 

Whispering Hope. Presentation of a bibliography and 
briefs covering one hundred thousand words of dis- 
cussion over the past ten years on the need for a “60 
cycle 110 volt” standard gas, with Btu content, specific 
gravity and burning characteristics all uniform. A one 
word summary of what has been accomplished to date 
in this direction. 


Who'll Be Alive in Fifty-Five. A clinical consultation 
on the condition of the gas range industry as the only 
major durable goods classification in household appli- 
ances that is operating below pre-War levels in sales, 
with a realistic decision on the question of whether or 
not both the gas utilities and range manufacturers want 
the cooking business bad enough to put up an intelli- 
gent fight for it. 

Let’s Face It. A strategy meeting, limited to com- 
panies that are caught in the regulatory time lag be- 
tween applications for rate increases and their partial 
approval by state commissions, with major considera- 
tion of the novel proposition that better selling of their 
service could make up in revenue the difference be- 
tween all that they ask for and the little they know they 
are going to get, in new tariffs. 

What Price Conversions. A reexamination of the fea- 
sibility of converting old and obsolete appliances from 
manufactured to natural gas at $15 per meter, with 
ex post facto consideration of what half that amount 
per customer, spent on promotion, might have pro- 
duced in the sale of modern new ranges, refrigerators 
and water heaters. Authentic case histories of the num- 
ber of customers going from gas to electric cooking in 
newly-converted manufactured-to-natural gas areas. 


What's in It for Us. An informal post-convention 
consolation session in which GAMA exhibitors bal- 
ance the million dollars they have spent on the 1952 
appliance and equipment show against the measurable 
returns in: (1) public acceptance, (2) accelerated gas 
company sales effort and (3) increased dollar volume 
for 1953. 

We do not imply that these disconcerting trivia 
should be accorded program space at the annual con- 
vention of American Gas Association, but we do an- 
ticipate that their substance will be the subject of many 
a lively cloak-and-friendship room discussion. Within 
the limitations imposed by time, place and sheer liter- 
ary lassitude, we shall endeavor to report our reactions 
in future chronicles on this page. 
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Safety in Utility LP Gas Plants Depends on 
Basic Engineering and Sound Construction 





This is the first of two parts of an 
article by William H. Kramer, Jr., New 
York district manager of the sales de- 
partment for 
Phillips Petro- 
leum Com- 
pany. He is in 
charge of the 
sale of LP gas 
and the sale 
and engineer- 
ing of LP gas 
equipment 
and_ installa- 
tions. Before 
joining Phillips 
Petroleum Company, he spent ten 
years in the production and engi- 
neering of power equipment. Mr. 
Kramer is a registered professional 
engineer in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and is a member of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New England Gas Association, New 
Jersey Gas Association and Society 
of American Military Engineers. The 
second part of this article will be in 
the November issue of American Gas 
Journal. 














installations at utility, industrial 

and gas distributor bulk plants de- 
pends directly upon basic engineering 
principles. In turn, safe operations with 
LP gas are essential to company eco- 
nomics and if sound public relations are 
to be maintained, in view of the appar- 
ently-growing realization, by the public, 
of the potential dangers. 

A safe installation is designed and 
constructed not only in accordance with 
established rules and regulations but also 
in accordance with good practical engi- 
neering. 

Six basic standards and regulations are 


S inst in liquified petroleum gas 
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by William H. Kramer, Jr. 


New York District Manager, Sales 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


recognized in designing and construct- 
ing LP gas installations: 

1. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation Pamphlet No. 58. 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Pamphlet No. 59. 

3. Association of American Rail- 
roads Circulars. 

4. Local ordinance (fire marshal 
or similar authority). 

5. State laws. 

6. Insurance carrier. 


tN 


This list can be expanded to good ad- 
vantage from the authoritative litera- 
ture of other groups that are concerned 
with the production, transportation, 
storage and utilization of LP gas. 


Location of LP gas storage 

Maintaining the principle that safety 
is the primary consideration, storage lo- 
cation can be determined by relatively 
simple basic factors. A level site that is 
at least 50 feet from any building and 50 
feet from a property line can be con- 
sidered adequate for a single tank instal- 
lation of either 18,000 or 30,000 gross 
gallons capacity. 

At the same time, other factors to be 
considered are: 


1. Future plant and storage expan- 
sion so the above distances can 
always be maintained. 

. Storage area to be isolated from 
plant driveways. 

3. Storage area to be isolated from 

other plant services. 

4. Providing adequate space for a 
tank car unloading spot, since 
this spot should maintain the 
same 50-foot limitation with re- 
spect to buildings. 

. Nearness to streams or rivers 
that may flood the area. 

6. Storage to be located away from 
residential area, to the extent 
that conditions permit. 

7. If other plants are around your 
fence line, the tank should be lo- 
cated in the least hazardous 
spot. Slope of ground at the 
storage area should be consid- 
ered. 

8. Economy. 

9. Ease of operation. 

10. Maintenance. 


tw 


wa 


All factors in the determination of 
storage location must be considered in 
proper balance. If the plant site is not 
safe, it should not be considered. If it is 
not economical, the project should be 
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This is an ideal location for a single tank installation. 
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abandoned. And, if it is not to be prop- 
erly maintained at all times, the plant it- 
self will not be safe. 

In multiple tank installations, all the 
factors mentioned for the location of 
single tank installations are to be ad- 
hered to and the additional space and 
distance requirements outlined in Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Pam- 
phlet 59 must be followed. 

If the recommended distances, with re- 
spect to location, cannot be maintained, 
the inspection department having juris- 
diction might well require some type of 
additional protection. These require- 
ments should be ascertained, definitely, 
during the early planning stages. 


Storage tank foundations 

Foundations for LP gas storage tanks 
must of necessity be sound and free from 
the danger of subsequent settling action. 
Itis generally unsafe to judge the strength 
or soundness that can be obtained in 
foundations from surface appearances. 
A knowledge of sub-surface formations 


' and the possible presence of any sub- 


strata that will give trouble is essential. 
Where any doubt remains, in connec- 
tion with the soundness of the founda- 
tion, it may be advisable to employ the 
services of a competent consultant. 

The bearing area of spread footings 
must be designed with respect to the 
bearing capacity of the soil so that the 
fully loaded tanks will not exceed that 
capacity and, in accordance with good 
engineering practice, an adequate fac- 


| tor of safety should be included. Such a 
' condition will consider the weight of the 
tank, the liquid load (weight of water 
)to fill tank), weight of the piers, weight 
)of the footings and the maximum over- 
5 burden. 


Thickness of reinforced concrete 


spread footings and the reinforcing re- 
quired will be determined by shear and 


flexural stresses in the usual manner as 
prescribed by American Concrete Insti- 
tute code for design of spread footings. 

Footings for multiple tank installa- 


stions may be placed separately under 


each pier or may be placed as a contin- 
uous strip under each line of piers. If 
the strip footing is used, the segment 
of footing between piers should not be 
considered as load-bearing. 

When footings are properly designed 
and soil tests show that no settlement 
will occur, the continuous footing has 
no structural advantage over individual 
footings. 

All footings must be carried below the 
point of maximum frost penetration to 
prevent the possibility of heaving from 
frost actions. These depths can be deter- 
mined accurately from local information 
and, in the case of gas utilities, it is ex- 
pected that the information will be on 


marid. 
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Piles may be necessary 

Poor soil conditions may necessitate 
piling or other unconventional footings. 
This precaution should be taken if it is 
found that the soil is not capable of car- 
rying spread type footings. Also, piling 
may be advisable where excessive exca- 
vation is necessary to reach a soil with 
suitable bearing capacity. Piling may be 
either treated-wood or concrete, depend- 
ing upon site conditions. Concrete pile 
caps are required on either type and may 
be placed separately under each pier or 
as a strip. 

Piles in a cluster design under each 
pier should provide for the even dis- 
tribution of the load to the piles, and 
clusters should have a sufficient number 
of piles under each pier to prevent tip- 
ping due to longitudinal movement of 
tanks. 

Reinforced concrete walls are used 
most commonly in piers supporting hori- 
zontal tanks. In multiple tank installa- 
tions, the piers may be placed individu- 
ally or continuously under the line of 
tanks. With properly designed footings 
and soil conditions, they should not pro- 
duce settlement. The continuous pier has 
no structural advantage over the indi- 
vidual pier. 

Concrete piers should be reinforced 
both horizontally and vertically with the 
minimum of cross section area of steel 
as prescribed by American Concrete In- 
stitute code for walls. Vertical reinforc- 
ing is to be continuous with that in the 
footings. Where the tank saddles are to 
be formed as integral parts of concrete 
piers, diagonal bars should be used. 

Two piers are preferred to three, 
four or more piers because of the diffi- 
culty in aligning more than two. Ex- 
perience has shown that fusion welded 
LP gas tanks can be supported safely by 
two piers placed anywhere between the 
extremities and the quarter points. More 
than two piers result in unequal loading 
with consequently undesirable stresses 
in the tank. This is an example of eco- 
nomical safety. 


This standard 30,000 gallon propane 
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tank is equipped with a standard 18” 
bottom connection, and pressure 
gauge, manway opening, a 2” bottom 
connection, and pressure gauge, liq- 
vid level gauge and temperature 
gauge connections on the front head. 








The height of tanks above ground de- 
pends upon the type of installation and 
ground conditions. When the bottom 
outlet of a tank is used, it should be high 
enough to make the shut-off valve read- 
ily accessible. When this outlet is con- 
nected to the suction side of a pump, the 
tank should be high enough to provide 
a good suction head. 


Special attention for flood-areas 

Storage tanks that are in areas subject 
to floods should be given special atten- 
tion to prevent flooding. Pier heights can 
be increased or tanks can be strapped 
to piers and the piers and footings made 
heavy enough to overcome buoyancy of 
the empty tank and the buoyancy of 
the submerged concrete and the over- 
burden. 

A general and recommended practice 
includes resilient cushions under piers 
to allow for minor imperfections in pier 
surfaces, to protect tanks from corrosion 
and to act as a lubricant as the tank ex- 
pands and contracts. Sometimes corro- 
sion plates, consisting of thin steel, are 
welded to the tanks on the points rest- 
ing on piers. 


Storage tank construction 

The design, construction and testing 
of propane storage tanks are always to be 
in accordance with the unfired pressure 
vessel code by American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers or American Petro- 
leum Institute-American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, or in accordance 
with rules of the authority under which 
the tanks are installed. However, such 
rules must conform substantially with 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Jacobs Stresses Need for More Effective 
Appliance Promotion at PCGA Convention 


N the eve of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the 
gas industry in California, al- 

most a thousand delegates and their 
wives, representing 26 gas companies 
and 101 manufacturers, gathered at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, Sep- 
tember 9-11, to attend the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association’s 59th annual conven- 
tion. The official registered attendance 
of 953 broke PCGA’s previous record of 
876. 

Keynote of the convention was estab- 
lished at the first general assembly of the 
delegates at a luncheon presided over 
by the Pacific Coast industry’s patriarch, 
Franklin S. Wade, chairman of the 
board, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, and PCGA president in 1923. 

President W. M. Jacobs, vice presi- 
dent, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, enlarged upon the convention’s 
slogan, “Plan, Promote, Produce” by 
tracing the development and growth of 
the industry since the Association’s first 
convention in 1893. 


Serious appliance marketing problem 
Focussing attention on the problems 


currently before the industry, Mr. 
Jacobs stated that “a serious appliance 
marketing problem confronts us,” and 
that the best answer to this and other 


by Arthur Rohman 


Western Editor 


major problems facing the industry to- 
day lies in emphasizing the fact that 
PCGA was not formed “as a_ public 
utility association but as a gas associa- 
tion.” Mr. Jacobs urged that efforts be 
made to continue and even expand the 
effective promotional programs coordi- 
nated and carried out through the Asso- 
ciation. 

Industry unification was stressed by 
Houston Natural Gas Corporation’s 
Frank C. Smith, vice president of Ameri- 
can Gas Association, and Servel’s Louis 
Ruthenburg, president of Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Smith 
stated that PCGA has demonstrated 
“that a strong regional association work- 
ing closely with the continental associa- 
tion, is the best approach to the solution 
of the gas industry’s nation-wide prob- 
lems.” 

Because national sates of gas apphi- 


ances and equipment have been abnor- 
mally low since 1951, many GAMA 
members have been confronted with 
subnormal profits or actual loss, said Mr. 
Ruthenburg. He outlined the steps being 
taken to increase cooperation between 
AGA and GAMA in attacking this prob- 
lem. 


Future of appliances in California 
The need for greater understanding 
and action on the problem of appliance 
sales was pinpointed in a voluminous re- 
port by O. R. Doerr, vice president in 
charge of sales, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, who, in analyzing the histori- 
cal trend of saturation of major gas ap- 
pliances in PG&E territory, noted that 
space heating has made the greatest ad- 
vance—an increase of 88 per cent in 
1951 over 1940. Gas ranges, stated Mr. 
Doerr, are the one major appliance that 





Leaders of Pacific Coast Gas Association 
for 1953 are (left to right): Treasurer 
Harry McGann, auditor, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company; President J. S. Moul- 
ton, vice president, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company; Vice President W. C. 
Mainwaring, vice president, British Co- 
lumbia Electric Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 


PCGA Director Frank Wright, vice presi- 
dent, Southern Counties Gas Company 
and President W. M. Jacobs, vice presi- 
dent, Southern California Gas Company, 
greet “Little Blue Flame” who was much 
in evidence during the Pacific Coast 
group’s 59th Annual Convention held 
last month. 
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evidently “have not been able to increase 
their acceptance at a rate faster than cus- 
tomers are being connected for domestic 
natural gas service.” 

Mr. Doerr stated that California 
householders would spend $275,000,000 
for new gas appliances in the next eight 
years, that population-wise the Pacific 
Coast natural gas retail market will in- 
crease from 11,100,000 in 1950 to 14,- 
650,000 by 1960, a growth of 32 per 
cent. 

Further emphasis on the sales prob- 
lems facing our general economy were 
discussed by John Fistere, director of 
sales development, Fortune, who stated 
that the most glaring deficiency in the 
American sales force is at the retail level 
and outlined means for improving the 
situation. 

Emphasis on diligent effort to assist 
the dealer by every means possible was 
stressed by Robert S. Bell, executive 
vice-president, Packard-Bell Co., and the 
great potentiality of television as indus- 
try’s most effective mass sales medium 
was Outlined by Rudick Lawrence, of 
National Broadcasting Company. 

One of the most pressing problems 
facing the gas industry in general, and 
the California industry in particular, at 
the present time is that of gas rates and 
rate structures. This problem was dis- 
cussed by Walter J. Herrman, vice presi- 
dent, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, who discussed the adequacy of 
rates from the viewpoints of over-all in- 
come, and of specific rates in relation 
to the value of service, concluding his 
talk with some suggestions as to rate 
forms. 

A colorful bit of industry self-analysis 
was injected into the meeting by George 
§. Coates, manager, customers’ depart- 
ment, Southern Counties Gas Company, 
when he described a number of situa- 
tions wherein company policy was often 
at variance with the desires and best in- 
terests of the consumer. “When we think 
a customer is unreasonable,” said Mr. 
Coates, “‘let’s put ourselves in his posi- 
tion and examine our policies and prac- 
tices and see who is really unreason- 
able.” 


The new ‘49ers Club of PCGA 
An innovation at this year’s conven- 
tion was the installation of the thirty- 
four men named to charter membership 
in the *49ers Club of PCGA. The pur- 
pose of the new organization, said 
PCGA Managing Director Clifford 
Johnstone, is to make it possible for the 
Association to give recognition to its 
“work-horse” members, who, through 
the years, have consistently contributed 
time and effort to Association activities. 
Membership is based on points earned 
through service as an officer in the Asso- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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PG&E Uses Bypass Trimmers 
At New Dispatching Station 


ACED with the problem of design- 
ing a dispatching station at Milpitas, 
California, capable of distributing 

400 million cubic feet of natural gas per 
day to central and northern California, 
engineers of Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, devised a unique 
trimmer valve system which successfully 
handles the wide variations in the huge 
quantities which pass through the main 
supply lines. 

Incoming gas from the California gas 
fields at Kettleman Hills and Rio Vista 
supplements the main flow from Texas 
and New Mexico, piped through the 34- 
inch “Super Inch” pipeline. 

Conventional valving of such a supply 
at Milpitas, the main dispatching termi- 
nal of the entire network, appeared to 
be impractical. Pressure factors and fluc- 
tuations in demand ruled out the possi- 
bility of single throttling valves on those 
lines where heaviest demand was ex- 
pected, suggesting instead the applica- 
tion of trimmer control valves, used in 
parallel with larger plug valves. 

For trimmers, 6-inch Foxboro Stabil- 
flo valves were installed bypassing the 
main plug valves which range in size 
from 12” to 24”. Each of the plug valves 
is electrically regulated from the main 
control panel at Milpitas, permitting the 
station operator, by a switching device, 
to adjust the valve opening. 

The individual flows are measured 


Six-inch Stabilflo trim- 
mer valve, one of sev- 
enteen installed in un- 
derground _ concrete 
pits at Milpitas, Call, 
dispatching station. All 
trimmer valves are 
equipped with vernier 
Valvactors which pro- 
vide accurate position- 
ing and speedier re- 
sponse. Below the dia- 
phragm motor are two 
explosion-proof micro- 
switches which signal 
high and low limit lift 
conditions on the con- 
trol panel 


Photo Foxboro 
Company 


and controlled by Foxboro Model 40 in- 
dicating flow controllers. The instru- 
ment, by throttling the trimmer valve, 
maintains flow to meet variations in con- 
sumer demand. However, when varia- 
tions cause the trimmer valve to exceed 
a predetermined maximum or minimum 
opening, lights on the operating panel 
signal this condition, warning the op- 
erator to adjust the opening of the main 
plug valve accordingly and allow the 
trimmer valve to return to its mid-range 
position. Rotax alarms on Foxboro pres- 
sure recorders give warning of too-high 
or too-low pressure conditions, permit- 
ting the operator to readjust the flow 
controller. 

The signalling device consists of two 
explosion-proof microswitches mounted 
on a vertical plate which is secured to 
the valve motor support column. Both 
the high-lift and the low-lift switches are 
equipped with adjustable angle rollers. 
A switch trip bracket, clamped to the 
valve stem, contacts the rollers at the 
pre-set high and low limits, and a light 
on the main panel signals this condition 
for the operator’s guidance. Only the 
station bypass is operated with a single 
plug valve. 

There are seventeen Stabilflo valves, 
equipped with this unique switching as- 
sembly, handling the difficult mainline 
trimmer assignments at the modern Mil- 
pitas dispatching station. 


























Explosion Liabilities Suggest 
Precautions for Utilities 


by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ery gas utility, usually leave behind 

them for legal settlement the ques- 
tion of who is liable. Experiences of 
some utilities, in the courts after explo- 
sions, indicate the results that may be 
anticipated, and may suggest precau- 
tions to avoid gas company liability. 


Fes ess tn the bugaboo of ev- 


First, it is important to know that if a 
gas explosion is caused by clear negli- 
gence of a gas company’s employee, the 
gas company always is liable. 

For example, in Seaford v. Smith, 194 
Pac. (2d) 792, it was shown a gas com- 
pany’s employee, named Schott, was sent 
to repair a leak in a gas appliance that 
the company had installed in a dwelling. 
The employee first lit a match and ap- 
plied it to the escaping gas and immedi- 
ately blew out the flame which followed. 
He then opened the valve or removed 
the plug, and the gas rushed out into the 
room. Without any intent of causing an 
explosion and without using good judge- 
ment, the employee failed to disconnect 
a nearby electric refrigerator. When the 
motor of the refrigerator automatically 
began running its spark exploded the gas 
and wrecked the building. 

“The reasonable inferences from the 
evidence in this case indicate quite satis- 
factorily that Mr. Schott (employee) 
was not working on the tank as a mere 
volunteer,” the court held. “It appears 
that he knew, or should have known, of 
the great danger of releasing the gas in 
the presence of an electric motor at- 
tached to a refrigerator, without first dis- 
connecting it or without switching off 
the electricity, and that the explosion 
and fire were the proximate result of that 
negligence.” 

Quite obviously if this employee had 
used good judgement based on actual 
knowledge of the hazard associated with 
having gas escape in close proximity to 
an electrical spark producing motor, he 
would have saved the gas corporation 
considerable financial loss. 


Degree of care 

“Have the courts formulated a clear 
and understandable rule as to the degree 
of care a gas company’s employees must 
use to avoid explosions of gas on prem- 
ises owned by consumers?” 

The law generally imposes a duty on a 
gas company, as follows, “Natural gas 


is a dangerous agency. Its distribution is 
accompanied by many possible danger- 
ous consequences, and it is therefore 
well established that a higher degree of 
care and vigilance is required in dealing 
with such agency than is required in the 
ordinary affairs of life. A degree of care 
commensurate to the danger involved is 
required of a distributor and seller of gas 
to avoid injury and damage and, in case 
of failure to exercise such care and in- 
jury or damage results it is liable.” 

Another important point of law es- 
tablished by a recent higher court deci- 
sion is that where a gas company is cog- 
nizant of facts which should indicate to 
it the possibility of accident or explosion 
of gas, it may be held liable even though 
the precise manner in which the harm 
resulted could not have been foreseen. 
See Sternbock v. Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties Corporation, 138 A. L. R. 880. 

While a gas company is not an insurer 
of the safety of the consumer’s premises 
or the personal property therein, the law 
does not impose upon the company the 
arduous duty of inspection in every case, 
yet when its agent or employee has good 
cause to believe that an inspection should 
be made, it may be negligence not to in- 
spect, and if so the company is liable for 
damages proximately caused by such 
negligence. See Lynchburg Gas Com- 
pany v. Sale, 160 Va. 783. 

Another important point of law is that 
testimony always is admissible disclos- 
ing the condition of gas appliances and 
pipes after an explosion to prove whether 
or not a gas company’s employee was 
negligent in inspecting the premises be- 
fore turning on the gas. 

In the late case of Clay v. Butane Gas 
Corporation, 39 N. W. (2d) 813, the 
testimony showed that soon after a gas 
company’s employee installed an appli- 
ance in a home an explosion occurred. 
After the fire in the building was extin- 
guished the assistant fire chief went into 
the basement and observed a copper 
pipe that came in from a wall and he 
heard a hissing sound such as made by 
escaping gas. He notified the other fire- 
men who were guarding against fire up- 
stairs, placed his hand over the pipe, and 
gave an order to obtain a cap so it could 
be put on the pipe. Gas was escaping 
from the pipe, under pressure. 

In view of this testimony, the jury de- 


cided that the gas company’s employe) - dec 
had negligently left the building withouf} i, es 
making a careful inspection of the con. | paire 
sumer’s pipes. The jury held the gas com§, must 
pany liable in heavy damages to thi 
property owner. The higher court ap§ Dang 
proved the verdict, and said, “The broaf} A 
general rule is that where there is nf ment 
change in the condition of an appliance care 
or the premises or the scene of an accif safeg 
dent, evidence as to the condition of suc prem 
appliance or place, either before or afte) plosic 
the event in issue, is relevant and admis} Fo 
sible to show its condition at the time oi} Atl. 
such event, provided it relates directly tof that 2 
the issue in question and is not too ref} certai 
mote in point of time.” erty. 
on th 
Appliances owned by property owner F cunp) 
A great deal of discussion has arisen inf} fuel v 
the past among gas company official} small 
and employees over the question, “If gaff} vided 
pipes and appliances are not owned ofit wa: 
controlled by the gas company, what lefMithe fi 
gal duty has employees of the company burni 
to inspect and repair gas leaks?” ) mean 
Modern higher courts consistenth fof th 
hold that a gas company which does no the c 
install pipes in a customer’s building§roof 
and which has no control over them, is inf heate 
no way responsible for the condition inf}by th 





































which they are maintained and, conse {ja fres 
quently, is not liable for injuries cause} La 
by a leak therein of which it has no{}with 


knowledge. In other words, the gas com stalla 
pany is warranted in assuming that thefffloor 
interior system of pipes in a privatel\—jwater 
owned building is sufficiently secure tf}ploye 
permit the gas to be introduced withfjof th 
safety. However, circumstances may bifjon th 
such as to require an inspection of pipeg{havin 
on private property before turning gafMprodt 
into them. Th 
The question of liability under suctfMploye 
circumstances is generally determine The | 
by the particular facts of each case and isfdecisi 
frequently a question of fact submitted—and 
to a jury. If a gas company knows, at thjharm 
time it turns on gas, or after turning oigmatur 
the gas, becomes aware that there art but o 
defects in the pipes, or if the company isggecise 
in possession of facts that would suggesthe ¢ 
to a person of ordinary care and prugp'e sh 
dence that the pipes in the building arggsonat 
leaking or otherwise are unsafe for thig'e@so 
transportation of gas, the company ii the « 
under a duty to make such an inspection ’°!V° 
or investigation as a person or ordinar\ Shou 
care and prudence would make to ascer re 
tain the safety of the pipes, before it fur sion, 
nishes or continues to furnish gaffayojic 
through them. vate 
If the gas company fails to do this an@contr 
furnishes gas through the pipes, it doe appli 
so at its own risk and becomes liable fom} In 
an injury resulting therefrom to any perfiita C 
son in the building who is without faul!ficourt 
Similarly, a gas company knowing tha'fJof ne 
the service line which it is under no dutifidam: 
to repair or maintain, is rusted or corffand < 
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jroded to such an extent as to permit gas 
‘to escape, must cause the line to be re- 
paired by the person whose duty it is or 
"must shut off the gas. 


9 


Danger unknown 


] 
3 


> A great deal of discussion and argu- 
»ment has arisen in the past regarding the 
‘care that a property owner must use to 
}safeguard workmen and others on his 


) premises against injuries caused by ex- 


Splosion of gas. 
For illustration, in Engle v. Reider, 77 
PAtl. (2d) 621, the testimony showed 
‘that a man named Reider is the owner of 
‘certain business or commercial prop- 
erty. He had a hot water heater installed 
on the second floor for the purpose of 
‘supplying hot water to the tenants. Its 
Sfuel was natural gas; it was enclosed in a 
psmall closet and, although it was pro- 
vided with an opening for that purpose, 
sit was not fitted with a vent to carry off 
the fumes produced by the heater when 
‘burning. The heater was vented by 
imeans of a hole cut through the ceiling 
of the closet into a loft space between 
the ceiling of the second floor and the 
roof of the building. At the time the 
heater was installed, Reider was advised 
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hby the contractor who did the work that 
)a fresh air vent ought to be attached to it. 
| Later, Reider entered into a contract 
with a man named Routman for the in- 
istallation of a furnace on the second 
floor of the building, adjacent to the hot- 
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water heater. Routman sent two em- 
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ployees to install the furnace. Later, one 
of the employees was found lying dead 
on the floor of the loft as a result of his 
having inhaled the carbon monoxide gas 
produced by the hot water heater. 

The dependents of this deceased em- 
ployee sued Reider for heavy damages. 

he higher court held Reider liable. The 
decision said, in part, “A possessor of 
Jand is subject to liability for bodily 
harm caused to business visitors by a 
natural or artificial condition thereon if, 
but only if, he (a) knows, or by the ex- 
rcise of reasonable care could discover, 
the condition which, if known to him, 
he should realize as involving an unrea- 
sonable risk to them, and (b) has no 
reason to believe that they will discover 
the condition or realize the risk in- 
volved therein.” 
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Should employ plumber 

According to a late higher court deci- 
sion, a gas Company, may, to an extent, 
avoid liability for gas explosions in pri- 
vate properties by employing plumbing 
contractors to install gas equipment and 
appliances. 

In the leading case of Miller v. Wich- 
ita Company, 33 P. (2d) 130, the higher 
court held that a gas company is guilty 
of negligence and liable for subsequent 
damage, if a leak in a customer’s pipes 
and appliances causes injury to person or 
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property, provided the officials or em- 
ployees of the company had notice of 
leaks, and after receiving such notice, an 
employee negligently inspected or negli- 
gently repaired the leaks; or agreed to 
inspect and repair the leak and then 
failed to do so; or refused to inspect or 
repair the leak knowing a dangerous 
conditions exists, and with this knowl- 
edge failed to shut off the gas until the 
property owner had his pipes and appli- 
ances properly inspected and repaired. 


Explosion followed three inspections 

For comparison, see Booker v. Kansas 
Power and Light Company, 205 Pac. 
(2d) 984. The facts of this case are that 
a violent explosion occurred in a build- 
ing. The explosion originated in appli- 
ances sold and installed by the gas com- 
pany. Prior thereto the gas company had 
received three notices concerning un- 
usual circumstances relative to gas fumes 
in the building and was requested to 
make an inspection. After each notifica- 
tion the gas corporation sent an em- 
ployee to the building but he found noth- 
ing wrong with the gas appliances. 
Nevertheless an explosion occurred 
three weeks after the last inspection was 
made. 

The building owner sued the gas com- 
pany for damages. The gas corporation’s 
lawyer argued that the corporation could 
not be held liable for the explosion since 
the broken pipe was on the building 
owner’s service line which was not under 
control of the gas corporation. Neverthe- 
less the higher court held the gas cor- 
poration fully liable, and said: 

“If a gas leak had been, or by proper 
inspection could have been, discovered 
in the customer’s line it would then have 
been the duty of appellant (gas corpora- 
tion) to shut off the gas until the cus- 
tomer could have repaired his own 
lines.” 

This court held the gas company li- 
able purely because its employee had 
failed to properly and carefully inspect 
the property owner’s line. Now, while it 
is not very often practical for gas com- 
panies to employ independent plumbing 
contractors, nevertheless it is advisable 
to do so under unusual circumstances 
because the courts hold independent 
plumbing contractors personally liable 
for their own negligence and since these 
contractors do not work under control 
of the gas companies’ officials the com- 
panies are relieved from damage caused 
by the contractors’ negligence. 


Ignores complaint 

Generally speaking, a gas company is 
rendered liable for damage caused by gas 
explosions, if the corporation’s officials 
or employees completely ignore a com- 
plaint made by a consumer. 

For illustration, in Blassingame v. 
Lone Star Gas Company, 236 S. W. 


(2d) 526, it was shown that a property 
owner named Blassingame detected gas 
escaping from or near the meter in his 
basement. The pipes and appliances 
were not owned or controlled by the gas 
company. The property owner notified 
the gas company that gas was leaking in 
his basement but the company failed to 
send anyone to make an investigation. 
Soon afterward, an explosion occurred 
effecting considerable damage. Blassin- 
game sued the gas company for heavy 
damages. During the trial an employee 
of the gas company testified that when 
he installed the meter and regulator at 
the house he tested them and all connec- 
tions and service lines to detect leaks and 
that he found no leaks. Also, the evi- 
dence was that at the time of installa- 
tion the meter was inspected and tested 
by the company’s employees and that it 
did not leak. It is further in evidence that 
the gaskets between the connections of 
the meter and the regulator were of non- 
fire-resistant materials. Blassingame ar- 
gued that although the leak originated 
in his pipes or appliances the gas com- 
pany was liable because it failed to send 
employees to inspect the building. 

The higher court held the gas com- 
pany liable, and said, “It is undisputed 
that the defendant (gas company) after 
being warned of escaping gas, made no 
inspection of its service facilities, and 
had not inspected its meter and connec- 
tions since installation. In the case here 
there is evidence of an explosion and that 
natural gas was escaping and had been 
escaping either from defendant’s (Blas- 
singame’s) service facilities or from the 
facilities installed and owned by appel- 
lants (gas company) for some two 
weeks before the explosion, and that the 
gas company had received notice of the 
escaping gas, but made no inspection or 
test for the escaping gas after receiving 
such notice.” 


No inspection after leak complaint 

For comparison, see Minnesota Light 
and Power Company v. Hoover, 102, 
229 P. 285. In this case the higher court 
held a company liable because the testi- 
mony showed that although the lines 
were owned and controlled by the prop- 
erty owner, the company failed to inves- 
tigate or make an inspection after receiv- 
ing notification from the property owner 
that an apparent danger existed. The 
court said: 

“The liability of the company, if any, 
must be predicated upon its knowledge 
of the defective condition in case of ap- 
pliances not owned nor installed nor 
controlled by it. It is generally held that 
where the appliances which have caused 
injury are not owned or controlled by 
the company, such company is not liable 
for the damage sustained.” 
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Broader Gas Industry Information Held 
Essential to Attract Individual 
Investment 


by John 


Financ 


F. Falvey 


ial Editor 





AS company and other corporate 
GS managements still have a con- 
siderable job to do in selling the 
average American 
on the merits of 
the free enterprise 
system. 

This is shown 
in the recent Con- 
sumer Finance 
Survey conducted 
under the auspices 
of the Board of 
Governors of the 
Federal Reserve 

John F. Falvey System. 

Despite a one-third gain during the 
past year, the survey shows that only 
eight per cent of the country’s families 
with income of more than $3,000 annu- 
ally prefer common stocks as invest- 
ments. The majority of these investors 
cite the high yield obtainable as the chief 
reason for their choice of stocks as a me- 
dium for their funds. 

This means that liberal and stable 
dividends are a major factor in broaden- 
ing the market for a corporation’s 
shares. But, when it is considered that 
common stocks increase sharply in favor 
as family income broadens—with fully 











scratched the surface in developing a 
real market for their companies’ shares. 

It is a fact that neither investors nor 
their investment advisers will ‘reach’ 
for information about a given company. 
Some security analysts have so stated 
publicly. The first and most important 
step is for management to give out suffi- 
cient information about operating re- 
turns and prospects to permit the pros- 
pective investor to weigh the merits of 
the individual company’s stock against 
others. Without this information there is 
no choice. 

Yet, the number of gas companies 
loath to give out this minimum volume 
of information is startling, to say the 
least. Among all segments of industry 
the gas industry must be labeled one of 
the most backward in this important re- 
spect. 

Recent studies indicate that pension 
plans, exclusive of Federal programs 
such as Railroad Retirement, Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, and Federal 
civil service plans, generate some three 
billion dollars annually. Of this, approxi- 
mately ten per cent is estimated to find 
its way into preferred and common 
stocks. Pension funds account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the institutional 













billion total of individual savings in the 
country were to be invested in equities 
this would equal at least four years oj 
pension fund investment at the presen 
rate. It might well be that corporate 
managements are overlooking a sound 
bet in not directing to the general public 



















more information about their companies the rt 
and their prospects. API-/ 
Savings banks constitute an as-yet Pre 
practically untapped source of funds fo; |68—- 
equity investment. But money forthcom. SPASM! 
ing from this source is not expected to be [R250 P 
large (AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, April, [250 P 
1952) since only five per cent of assets, Ne 
or 50 per cent of surplus and undivided struct 
profits, are available under recently en. code, 
acted law in New York. And the sum {gor U~ 
available becomes even less if the views J Th 
expressed by Roger F. Murray, vice. sures 
president of Bankers Trust Company at ent © 
a savings bank conclave on September Brrank 
23, 1952, are any criterion. NVapo 
“Truly ‘defensive’ stocks should not,” to ¢ 
he said, meaning chiefly public utility Basyq 
shares . . . “constitute more than 3) fay 
per cent to 40 per cent of a common 19 

stock commitment.” 
Going a step further, he said, “In ap-B 1! 
proaching common stocks . . . we geedopt 
ania 







ought to put away that yield book. Our 
appraisal has to be of future earning 
power under varying conditions. Con- 
sidering the known and unknown con- 
tingencies in the outlook, the final deci- 
sion on purchase or sale must be in 
terms of what we are willing to pay for 
that kind of earning power.” 

Under recent Federal Power Commis- 
sion dogma, as exemplified in its deci- 
sion in the Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company and Northern Natural Gas 
Company cases—where the Commission 
reduced the rate of return to 5% per 
cent and 5% per cent, respectively, to 
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nineteen per cent of people with annual money which has been finding its way produce net earnings of 8.45 per cent —ge"S!" 
income of $7,500 or more favoring com- into equity stocks in increasing amounts and 8.75 per cent, respectively, on the he p 
mon stocks—it is clear that corporate within the past few years. equities—future earnings power is diffi-° © 
managements have little more than But, if only ten per cent of the $12 (Continued on page 40) a ; 
ity fi 
ect | 

















INDEX OF YIEL 
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SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 



















Sept. 

1952 

Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 


Natural Gas Transmission 5.45 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas 4.80 

Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 5.39 
Class “B” Electric Companies 5.42 


June 
1952 


Aug. 
1952 


July 
1952 


May 
1952 


Apr. 
1952 


5.30 5.26 5.28 5.32 5.34 5.14 
470 489 484 506 5.13 4.99 
5.40 5.49 560 5.54 5.65 5.51 
5.46 5.51 5.55 5.57 5.61 5.48 





Mar. 
1952 
4.447 4.10% 4.01% 3.98% 4.05% 4.08% 4.03% 4.36% 4.32% 4.50% 4.51% 4.67% 














Oct. 
1951 


Nov. 
1951 


Dec. 
1951 


Jan. 
1952 


Feb. 
1952 










































5.29 5.17 533 5.30 5.36 
5.18 5.05 5.25 5.36 5.32 
5.61 553 5.80 5.78 5.83 
5.70 564 5.76 5.82 5.78 








This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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companies, 5. 





in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on tht 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of rt 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured an 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class “’B” electri 
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“Safety in Utility LP Gas Plants Depends on 
| Basic Engineering and Sound Construction 


(Continued from page 15) 





—_—_— 


the rules under the ASME code or the 
API-ASME code. 

Propane tanks are stamped ASME U- 
psig or U-69—200 psig; 
ASME U-200—250 psig or U-201— 
250 psig; or ASME code, 1950 edition, 
250 psig. 

New tanks should, if possible, be con- 


structed in accordance with the ASME 


code, 1950 edition, or paragraph U-200 


bor U-201 of the 1949 edition of the code. 


These are the minimum design pres- 


‘sures that should be used with the differ- 


lent codes: 





Tank type 200 
Vapor pressure at 100°F not 

to exceed 215 psig 
ASME U-68, U-69 1949 edit. 200 psig 
ASME U-200, U-201 ASME 

1950 edit. API-ASME 250 psig 


The 1950 ASME code has been 
adopted by all states excepting Pennsyl- 
ania and Ohio. 

Capacities of individual LP gas tanks 
have been limited to 30,000 standard 
JS. gallons. 

LP storage tank openings have been 
iesigned in an accepted standard for a 
umber of years, and there is no evi- 
ence to show that the present design 
ieeds to be changed. 

While there have been requests from 
2 number of sources to eliminate bot- 
om connections in LP gas tanks, there 
s no evidence to show that this would 
make safer installations. Bottom out- 
ets are just as safe as top outlets if good 
ngineering practices are followed in 
he piping that is known to be subject 
0 expansion, contraction, pulsations 
and tank settlement. The primary neces- 
ity for bottom outlets is to provide di- 
ect piping to a liquid pump for static 
ead and to eliminate gassing or cavita- 
ion. A feature of bottom outlet connec- 
lons is the prevention of moisture col- 
ection in this line and the elimination of 
scale or foreign matter. 


ittle need for burying tanks 

There is so little need for burying, in- 
Sulating or water spraying LP gas tanks 
hat detailed description of the methods 

ill be omitted here. Sound engineering 
ractices coupled with the requirements 
Nn pamphlets 58 and 59 are still consid- 
fred entirely adequate to safe construc- 
ion and operation. 

Relief valves installed in LP gas stor- 
kge tanks protect them against over- 
ressure that is due to an external fire, 
ver-filling the tank or filling the tank 
ith a product having a higher vapor 
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This is an example of a relief riser or 

stack that should be changed because 

the flow is reduced considerably as the 
size of the riser is reduced. 





pressure than that for which the tank 
was designed. 

Relief valves that are sized in accord- 
ance with the flow capacities given in 
Appendix A of NFPA pamphlet 58 will 
prevent the development of excessive 
pressure. Valves selected from this ap- 
pendix have been tested by authorized 
laboratories and their capacities are 
stamped on the valves. 

Pressure setting of relief valves is to 
be in accordance with the following 
table, except in states that have not 
adopted the standards in pamphlet 58. 


Per cent of code 





Tanks design pressure 
Min. Max. 
ASME U-68—U-69 100 125 
ASME U-200—U-20] 90 ~=100 
ASME, 1950 Edition 90 100 
API-ASME 90 ~=100 


Some relief valves not safe 

In that connection, certain internal- 
type relief valves that were installed 
prior to January 1, 1945, should be re- 
placed immediately, since most of these 
valves had bronze stems and, like all 
castings, are subject to failure from 
shock. Other internal-type relief valves 
installed between January, 1945, and 
December, 1949, should be checked to 
make certain that they have steel stems. 
Replacements should conform to valves 
that have the Underwriters’ approvals. 

Risers from relief valves should be of 
the same size as the valve outlet con- 


nections, and it is essential that any 
which restrict the flow, due to reduction 
in size, should be changed. 

External-type relief valves are used 
sometimes, but they are not generally 
recommended. When this type of valve 
is used, the manifold should be of steel; 
cast iron manifolds should be changed. 

Most internal-type relief valves have 
a milled slot in the flange to drain off 
water and prevent freezing. 

Recent tests have shown that this slot 
passes a large volume of gas when the 
relief valve blows. If that gas is ignited, 
it is possible that the flame will impinge 
on the tank or adjacent tanks. Methods 
of handling this weep hole problem are 
being studied and tested now. Results of 
tests on new designs of internal relief 
valves will be incorporated after the re- 
sults have been evaluated. 


—_—__—_—_—__aity 
LOOSE FITTING 
RAIN CAP 














| VENT STACK 








“0” RING SEALS 
CLAMPING 


FLANGE a 
ad 1 


PIPE TO SAFE 
LOCATION 





TANK MANHEAD 


This properly sized riser or stack is 
equipped with a loose fitting rain cap. 





The risers from safety relief valves, 
under present regulations, are permitted 
to be seven feet high. Calculations have 
shown that there is not enough differ- 
ence in the effect of radiant heat on the 
top of a tank from gas burning at the 
end of seven-foot risers to warrant rais- 
ing them to ten or fifteen feet. In fact, 
the added danger, due to the added lev- 
erage of a longer pipe on the flange, is 
enough to rule out riser extensions. 

Hydrostatic relief valves are neces- 
sary to the safety of an LP gas plant. 
These valves need only small capacities 
and are placed in liquid lines. They may 
be shut by block valves and left full of 
liquid. A small increase in atmospheric 
temperature to such a line can cause 
such a large increase in pressure that re- 
lief must be provided to avoid a failure 
in some part of the piping system. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH 
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Old Days Recalled... from 
amenied 9S Journal 





90 Years Ago 

October, 1862 
THE CENSUS RETURNS OF /860 afford 
fruitful subjects for contemplation, par- 
ticularly to those who are at all inter- 
ested in the development and growing 
greatness of the country. . Figures 
relating to the manufacture of gas in this 
(New York) city we are sure underesti- 
mate the extent of the business. But as- 
suming them to be correct, they show 
the prominence of this branch of indus- 
try. With a single exception there is more 
money invested in the manufacture of 
gas, than any other commodity, the one 
item of clothing being set down as hav- 
ing a capital of $5,645,800 while the 
sum invested in the manufacture of gas 
is estimated at $4,000,000. 


1862 

IN THE ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN GAS 
LIGHT JOURNAL of July Ist and August 
15th, 1862, the editor foreshadows what 
is every day becoming more apparent, to 
wit, the necessity for cheapening gas 
light. As now sold it costs much more 
than kerosene. That oil gives a fine light, 
and from the improvements making in 
the construction of lamps used for it, 
the trouble of attending them is not 
great. Petroleum is now an established 
product of a great oil territory, and for 
years will flow at the bidding of its own- 
ers. Distilleries will be able to produce 
kerosene cheaper than ever, and its ef- 
fect upon gas companies must be to di- 
minish, and, in time, destroy their prof- 
its, unless to protect themselves they sell 
their light at lower rates. Can gas com- 
panies on the present plans do so? 


1862 
THE GALLANT THIRTY-SEVENTH REGI- 
MENT, commanded by Col. Charles 
Roome, President of the Manhattan 
Gas-Light Company have returned from 
the seat of war, their term of enlistment 
having expired. They come, however, 
not to remain, but with the patriotic de- 
sign of reorganizing for the war. 

1862 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE New York Gas- 
Light Company at a recent meeting de- 
termined that the Government tax 
should not be added to the bills of con- 
sumers, being driven to this conclusion 
by the spontaneous burst of indignation, 
which had assumed proportions well cal- 
culated to disturb the equanimity of the 
advocates of the increased price. 
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50 Years Ago 
October, 1902 

THOSE INDEED would be hard to please 
who gave expression to words of fault 
finding over the scene of the Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Gas 
Light Association, the technical sessions 
of which were brought to a close this 
afternoon—Thursday the 16th inst. 
That the many who reported at the Plaza 
Hotel presaged a good attendance was 
well borne out when at 10 o’clock, Oc- 
tober 15th, the President Mr. William 
R. Beal of New York City formally called 
the meeting to order. The presidential 
address was a commonsense well put to- 
gether document, and its sensible para- 
graphs will be read with profit and pleas- 
ure equal to the satisfaction of those who 
had the satisfaction of listening to its 
composer deliver it. 





1902 
BRIEFLY TOLD: The stokers and other 
skilled hands employed by the New 
Haven Gas Light Company have peti- 
tioned for an increase in pay from 22% 
cents to 25 cents an hour. An answer to 
their petition was to be given last Satur- 
day. 

1902 
Up To SEPTEMBER 15TH the United Gas 
Improvement Company had placed in 
Philadelphia 30,547 gas ranges. 


1902 
THE SEEMING TERMINATION of the coal 
strike, after its long and wearying drag- 
ging out will easily explain the strong ad- 
vance in securities on the Stock Ex- 
change. The strike and its consequences 
are not altogether unmixed evils for the 
gas companies of the country, since the 
scarcity and high price of solid fuels 
have taught many householders who 
tried gas as a substitute lessons in favor 
of the latter that will hereafter keep 
them permanent users of the gaseous 
fuel. 
1902 

ALL BULLION AT THE San Francisco mint 
will hereafter be melted by the use of gas 
instead of coal or coke. The change will 
tend toward the making of coin at a 
more economical cost to the Govern- 
ment and will also materially lessen the 
uncleanliness and dirt heretofore caused 
by the old and antiquated machinery, 
which has been in use since the opening 
of the mint in 1874. 
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How to Use the Material— « 


American Gas Fundamentals is 
comprehensive compilation of basic % 
facts to guide any gas utility employe 
toward a broader understanding of th g 
industry as a whole. t 

The series is designed to be remove n 
from each current issue of AMERICA 
Gas Journat and filed in a ring biné 
where it may be accumulated into a tt 
book of permanent usefulness. Mater 
should be filed under the major si 
ject head appearing in the upper rig 
hand box at the head of each chapter 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 
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Prinaples 0 f Gas Combustion 


N this age of technological progress and chemical mir- 
I acles, the most important of all chemical reactions is 

undoubtedly that of combustion. Primitive man used 
this reaction to develop his cultural life; our civilization 
is dependent upon combustion and upon the combustible 
materials, coal, oil and natural gas, which we call fuels. 

Our coal, oil and natural gas reserves are our most 
valuable mineral resources and their proper utilization is a 
matter of interest to every one of us. While they are in- 
creasing in importance as raw materials of the chemical 
industry, the volumes required for such purposes are in- 
significant in comparison with the volumes required as 
fuels. 

The overall efficiency of their utilization is dependent 
upon the efficiency with which they are burned, that is 
the combustion reaction and the efficiency with which the 
heat released by this reaction is transferred to the places 
where it is needed. Very high efficiencies are possible with 
gas, for gas is the perfect fuel, not only because of its 
cleanliness and convenience, but because its combustion 
can be most readily and accurately controlled. 

What then is meant by combustion? Combustion may 
be defined as the rapid combination of a fuel with oxygen 
that produces heat. In every day language, it is burning. 

The oxygen required for combustion is obtained from 
air, which is a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, one part 
of oxygen to roughly four parts of nitrogen. The nitrogen 
plays no part in the reaction; it is inert and absorbs part 
of the heat produced. 

The active constituents of all fuels are carbon, hydro- 
gen, and compounds of carbon and hydrogen called hy- 
drocarbons. Some fuels also contain small amounts of 
sulphur, which burns, but it is an objectionable constitu- 
ent, not found in commercial natural gas, and need not be 
considered here. 


Combustion Reactions 
Three essential reactions of combustion are: 


1. Carbon plus oxygen = carbon dioxide plus heat. The 
chemical equation is C + O, = CO, + heat. This means 
that one atom of carbon combines with two atoms of oxy- 
gen to produce one molecule of carbon dioxide and heat. 

2. Hydrogen plus oxygen = water vapor plus heat 
(2H, + O, = 2H.O + heat). Thus, four atoms of hydro- 
gen ‘will combine with two atoms of oxygen to produce 
two molecules of water vapor and heat. But, as the for- 
mula indicates, it also means that two cubic feet of hydro- 
gen will combine with one cubic foot of oxygen to produce 
two cubic feet of water vapor. 

3. Methane plus oxygen = carbon dioxide plus water 
vapor plus heat. (CH, + 20, = CO, + 2H,O + heat). 
Here, one cubic foot of methane plus two cubic feet of 
oxygen equals one cubic foot of carbon dioxide plus two 
cubic feet of water vapor plus heat. 
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The combustion reactions for ethane, propane and also 
for the hydrocarbons that make up bituminous coal and 
oil are similar but more complex. These reactions all pro- 
duce carbon dioxide, water vapor and heat. 

Perfect combustion, as indicated in the foregoing equa- 
tions, produces just two products, carbon dioxide and 
water vapor. These products, mixed with the inert nitrogen 
that is released by the air required for combustion, are 
called the products of combustion. 

It will be noted that the complete combustion of one 
cubic foot of methane requires two cubic feet of oxygen. 
To obtain two cubic feet of oxygen it is necessary to sup- 
ply 9.57 cubic feet of air. This air required for the perfect 
combustion of one cubic foot of methane (CH,) thus 
supplies 7.57 cubic feet of inert nitrogen which mixes 
with one cubic feet of carbon dioxide and two cubic feet 
of water vapor to form the products of combustion. The 
flue gases or stack gases that escape to the atmosphere 
when CH, is burned consist largely of nitrogen. This is 
true not only for the fuel gases but also for coal and oil. 
In short, when air supplies the oxygen required for com- 
bustion, the products of combustion, sometimes called 
smoke and stack gases, consist mainly of nitrogen, re- 
gardless of the fuel burned. 

Perfect combustion is defined as the complete oxidation 
of a fuel with exactly the theoretical amount of oxygen 
required. When excess air is supplied, there is excess oxy- 
gen present, which plays no part in the combustion re- 
action, although, due to its presence, the flame temperature 
of the fuel is reduced. The excess oxygen produces what 
is known as an oxidizing atmosphere, which sometimes is 
desirable. In most types of furnace heating, however, this 
type of atmosphere results in a waste of fuel and scaling 
of the work. 

Complete combustion is the complete oxidation of a 
fuel with either the theoretical amount of oxygen required 
or an excess of oxygen. 

If a fuel is burned with a deficiency of oxygen, there is 
incomplete combustion and less heat is produced. This 
type of combustion provides what is known as a reducing 
atmosphere, which is desirable for certain types of indus- 
trial work. Ordinarily, oxygen deficiency means the pro- 
duction of carbon monoxide and a waste of unconsumed 
fuel. 

For most heating operations, domestic, commercial and 
industrial, perfect combustion is the ideal, regardless of 
the fuel used. This is difficult to obtain in ordinary house- 
hold and commercial equipment, and such appliances, to 
be on the safe side, are usually adjusted to burn with a 
slight excess of oxygen. 

The amounts of heat produced as a result of fuel com- 
bustion depends upon the calorific value of the fuel and 
the amount of fuel burned. 

Most fuels vary considerably in calorific value. Coal 
varies from 11,000 to 14,000 Btu per pound, oil from 
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130,000 to 150,000 Btu per gallon, while commercial 
gases vary from 125 Btu producer gas to 3,200 Btu butane 
gas. Manufactured gas, used in utility service, generally 
has a calorific value of approximately 525 Btu per cubic 
foot; natural gas for such service is generally between 
1,000 and 1,050 Btu per cubic foot. 

The comparative value of natural gas and manufactured 
gas as fuels is of prime importance to gas men at this 
time. Natural gas has largely replaced manufactured gas 
in utility service and practically complete replacement can 
be expected, if there is sufficient natural gas and trans- 
mission pipeline capacity. The main advantage of natural 
gas over manufactured gas is its lower cost per heat unit. 
A secondary but important advantage to a gas utility is its 
higher calorific value, by virtue of which the thermal ca- 
pacity of a company’s distribution system is greatly in- 
creased, sometimes doubled. Because of these advantages, 
natural gas can be served to the ultimate customers at less 
cost than manufactured gas, and the competitive position 
of gas in the overall fuel business is strengthened. 

Natural gas has been called the perfect fuel, and prop- 
erly so, but manufactured gas is also the perfect fuel. To 
the ultimate consumer, therefore, the advantage that natu- 
ral gas offers over manufactured gas is not in its inherent 
superiority, but in the fact that it is generally delivered at 
less cost per heat unit. 

The highest quality of gas service can be rendered with 
either manufactured gas or natural gas, as has been dem- 
onstrated in many cities of our country. When a manu- 
factured gas company changes to natural gas service, the 
new gas, after all appliances have been properly adjusted, 
should perform as efficiently and satisfactorily as the old, 
but no better. This is an important point that should be 
recognized by all gas men, for insofar as performance is 
concerned, natural gas and manufactured gas are alike. 


Combustion Characteristics 


While the combustion characteristics of manufactured 
gas and natural gas are different, the proper combustion of 
the one gas is as readily controlled as that of the other 
gas with no advantage to either in combustion efficiency. 

A common mistake made regarding natural gas is to 
consider it hotter than manufactured gas. For all practical 
purposes there is no difference in the hotness of these 
gases. Under scientific measurements, some manufactured 
gases are hotter than natural gas, but the difference is too 
small to be of practical importance. 

The fact that natural gas has a higher calorific value 
than manufactured gas means that it is a more concen- 
trated fuel. A cubic foot of 1,050 Btu natural gas contains 
as many heat units as two cubic feet of 525 Btu gas. There- 
fore one cubic foot of such natural gas will do as much 
work, produce as much heat, as two cubic feet of such 
manufactured gas. The flame temperatures of these two 
burning gases will be practically the same, for this tem- 
perature is not dependent upon the calorific value of the 
fuel itself but rather upon the calorific value of the air- 
gas mixture that is required for perfect combustion. 

Just as cubical space is no indication of a building’s 
dimensions, so the calorific value of a fuel is no indication 
of its flame temperature. 

A general understanding of the basic principles of com- 
bustion makes it clear why the various gases used in utility 
gas service have approximately the same flame tempera- 
tures or hotness, regardless of their calorific value. 
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To start with let us study the combustion of pure hydro- 
gen gas. Hydrogen, which has a calorific value of 325 
Btu, is a hotter gas than either 525 Btu manufactured gas 
or 1,050 Btu natural gas. 

By referring to the hydrogen combustion equation, you 
will find that two cubic feet of hydrogen combine with one 
cubic foot of oxygen to produce two cubic feet of water 
vapor and heat under perfect combustion conditions. 
Thus, each cubic foot of hydrogen requires one-half cubic 
foot of oxygen. To obtain one-half cubic foot of oxygen 
it is necessary to supply 2.39 cubic feet of air. The hydro- 
gen-air mixture that burns, therefore, consists of one 
cubic foot of hydrogen and 2.39 cubic feet of air. In the 
3.39 cubic feet of air-gas mixture, there are 325 Btu 
supplied by the hydrogen, and the air-gas mixture re- 


: 3 
quired for perfect combustion has a calorific value of 3.39 


or 96.9. 

In other words, the hydrogen-air mixture that burns 
contains approximately 97 Btu per cubic foot. 

Now, let us examine a typical manufactured gas and a 
typical natural gas to see what their burning air-gas mix- 
tures are like. The following analyses are representative 
of these two gases. 





ANALYSIS OF TYPICAL FUEL GASES 


Manufactured Natural 


Gas constituent 


gas 
(Per cent) 


gas 
(Per cent) 
Carbon dioxide 2.0 
\lluminants 3.4 
Oxygen 0.5 
Carbon monoxide 6.0 
Hydrogen 49.6 
Methane 29.4 
Ethane 0.0 
Propane 0.0 
Butane 0.0 
Nitrogen 9.1 


Btu/cu. ft. 540.0. 











The combustible constituents of manufactured gas are 
the illuminants, carbon monoxide, hydrogen and methane; 
in natural gas they are methane, ethane, propane and 
butane. 





AIR REQUIRED FOR PERFECT COMBUSTION 


Cu. ft. of air required 


Combustible constituent per cu. ft. of combustible 


Illuminants 
Carbon monoxide 
Hydrogen 
Methane 

Ethane 

Propane 

Butane 











The air requirements for perfect combustion in the case 
of manufactured gas can be calculated on the basis of the 
air requirements of its several combustible constituents 
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AIR REQUIRED FOR PERFECT COMBUSTION 
Manufactured Gas 


Cu. ft. of air required per 


Combustible 100 cu. ft. 

Iluminants ............. 34 X1600= b100 
Carbon monoxide ....... 60. 2.28 14.28 
NE 6s 06. ck kee d dine 49.6 xX 2.38 = 118.05 
RON Six. ois 03 dada 29.4 9.53 = 280.18 
III 5. cc acdnaalack ie a recsho uw deb made’ oa 463.51 
og ne 100 « 540 54,000 Btu 
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Thus we find that, under perfect combustion conditions, 
100 cubic feet of this manufactured gas requires 463.51 
cubic feet of air and that the air-gas mixture totals 563.51 
cubic feet for 54,000 Btu. The calorific value of this burn- 
54,000 
563.51 
It will be noted that this value is just slightly under that of 
the hydrogen-air mixture. 

Now, let us calculate the air requirements of our natural 
gas. 


ing mixture is therefore or 96 Btu per cubic foot. 





AIR REQUIRED FOR PERFECT COMBUSTION 
Natural Gas 


Cu. ft. of air required per 


Combustible 100 cu. ft. 

RIN oi sissies cack c sve a aces 91 & 9.53 867.23 
ES sd 5 bow ah namth e d 3.1 X< 16:65 51.71 
kn, SELLE eee eee 1.7 X 23.8 40.46 
NR ig ica Kin ew ® oS OM 0.7 & 31.0 21.70 
Re ne ate a Sea ee 981.10 
8 err 100 & 1044 = 104,400 Btu 











For the perfect combustion of 100 cubic feet of this 
gas, 981.1 cubic feet of air are required. The air-gas mix- 
ture totals 1081.1 cubic feet and contains 104,400 Btu. 
Hence, the calorific value of the mixture which burns is 
104,400 


1081.1 

The fact that the heating values of the air-gas mix- 
tures required by the combustion reactions is practically 
the same for these two representative gases is an indication 
that their maximum flame temperatures are similar; one 
gas is as hot as the other. 

It should be understood that the maximum flame tem- 
perature of a gas is not dependent solely upon the calorific 
value of its air-gas mixture. 

In order to calculate the theoretical flame temperature 
of a gas, it is necessary to know not only the heat of com- 
bustion of the fuel gas but also the amount of sensible 
heat in the gas and air, the total quantity of combustion 
products and the mean specific heats of these products. 
Furthermore, the net heating values of fuels must be used 
in these calculations, rather than the better-known gross 

alues as used herein. 


or 96.5 Btu per cubic foot. 


The scientific formula for this calculation is: 
heat of combustion 


plus 


theoretical flame ‘ , 
sensible heat in gas and air 
temperature = 





total quantity of combustion products 
times 
their mean specific heats 


In the above formula the term sensible heat means the 
heat contained in the gas and air by virtue of their tem- 
peratures prior to combustion. When the gas and air are 
both taken at atmospheric temperature, the amount of 
sensible heat which they bring to the combustion reaction 
is relatively small and is practically the same for manu- 
factured gas and natural gas. In our comparison of these 
two gases, therefore, this factor may be disregarded. 


Flame Temperature 


The theoretical flame temperature formula, although 
calling for rather involved calculations, is relatively simple 
in principle. In everyday language it means that the flame 
temperature is found by dividing the quantity of heat pro- 
duced by the amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of the products of combustion 1° F. 

The unit of heat measurement which we call the Btu 
(British thermal unit) represents the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
1° F. Hence, 100 Btu can raise the temperature of one 
pound of water 100° F or it can raise the temperature of 
100 pounds of water 1° F. The rise in water temperature 
is found by dividing 100 Btu by the number of Btu re- 
quired to raise the water temperature 1° F. 

So it is with flame temperature. If the heat of com- 
bustion is 100 Btu and the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of the resulting combustion products 1° F 

100 
.0278 
or 3,600° F. If more heat is required to raise the tem- 
perature of the products of combustion 1° F, the flame 
temperature obviously will be lower. 

In order to determine the amount of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of the products of combustion 1° F, 
it is necessary to know the specific heats of the three con- 
stituents which make up these products: carbon dioxide, 
water vapor and nitrogen. 

The term specific heat means the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one pound of material 
1° F. For example, the specific heat of nitrogen is the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature of one 
pound of nitrogen 1° F. 

Because gas measurements are usually made volumet- 
rically, a special term, specific heat per cubic foot, has 
been established and is defined as the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one cubic foot of gas 
1° F. Since the specific heat of gases varies with the tem- 
perature, it is necessary to use mean specific heats in flame 
temperature calculations. 

The mean specific heat has to be expressed as an equa- 
tion. For example, the mean specific heat of carbon di- 
oxide is 0.02414 + 0.000003589 t — 0.000000000227 t? 
(t-temperature rise). As the result of vast research and ex- 
perimentation, the mean specific heats of gases have been 
determined with a high degree of accuracy. 

The quantity of combustion products produced is there- 
fore an essential factor in any comparison of the flame 
temperatures of different gases. This quantity can readily 


is .0278 Btu, the theoretical flame temperature is 
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be calculated in much the same manner as used herein to 
calculate the air requirements of manufactured gas and 
natural gas. 

When this is done, it is found that the manufactured 
gas, under perfect combustion, will produce 536 cubic 
feet of combustion products per 100 cubic feet of gas 
burned, while a like volume of natural gas will produce 
1,088 cubic feet of products of combustion. 100 cubic 
feet of manufactured gas supply 54,000 Btu to heat 536 
cubic feet of combustion products or 101 Btu per cubic 
feet of products of combustion. 100 cubic feet of natural 
gas supply 104,400 Btu to heat 1,088 cubic feet of com- 
bustion products or 96 Btu per cubic feet of products of 
combustion. 

In the above analysis, the manufactured gas appears 
to be slightly better than natural gas, but when this com- 
parison is made on a net Btu basis, as it should be, the 
advantage is negligible. 

Expressed in net Btu, manufactured gas supplies 89 
Btu per cubic foot of combustion products and natural 
gas 87 Btu. An understanding of the terms gross heating 
value and net heating value is necessary in a study of flame 
temperature. 

It is the universal practice to rate the calorific value of 
fuels in terms of gross Btu. When we speak of 525 Btu 
manufactured gas and 1,000 Btu natural gas, we are ex- 
pressing the gross heating values of those gases. Every 
fuel, however, has a net heating value, which in the case 
of manufactured gas is from 50 to 60 Btu less than its 
gross heating value and in the case of natural gas is from 
90 to 100 Btu lower. 


Heating Values of Fuel 

The gross heating value of a fuel is the total number 
of Btu produced by its complete combustion when the 
products of combustion are cooled to the temperature of 
the atmosphere and the water vapor in the products of 
combustion is condensed to a liquid. Thus, this heating 
value includes the heat released when water vapor at 
212° F changes to a liquid at 212° F. This amount of heat, 
called the heat of vaporization or condensation, is, of 
course, not available to raise the temperature of the prod- 
ucts of combustion. In actual practice, it is seldom recov- 
ered since the temperature of the products of combustion 
as they leave a chimney or stack is generally much higher 
than 212° F. Hence the water vapor produced by com- 
bustion, is lost to the atmosphere as water vapor. 

The net heating value of a fuel is the number of Btu 
which would be available from complete combustion per 
unit of fuel, without the heat of vaporization or condensa- 
tion of the water vapor. It is, therefore, the amount of 
heat available to raise the temperature of the combustion 
products. The net Btu values of the two gases being com- 
pared are 479 for manufactured gas and 950 for natural 
gas. Using these values, the manufactured gas supplies 89 


Btu per cubic foot of combustion products and the natural 
gas, 87 Btu. 

According to the flame temperature formula, the flame 
temperature of manufactured gas is found by dividing 
89 Btu by the specific heat of one cubic foot of the prod- 
ucts of combustion. With natural gas it would be found 
by dividing 87 Btu by the specific heat of one cubic foot 
of its combustion products. 

Since the two gases are so similar in the amounts of 
heat which their combustion makes available per cubic 
foot of combustion products, and since the specific heat 
of their respective combustion products are almost iden- 
tical per cubic foot, it follows that their respective flame 
temperatures are quite similar. 

The following table lists the theoretical flame tempera- 
ture of some of the most common gases and it should not 
be surprising to find that carbureted water gas, coke oven 
gas and natural gas are quite similar, with respect to their 
flame temperatures or hotness. 





THEORETICAL FLAME TEMPERATURES 


Gas Burned with Air 
Gas "Ff 


Hydrogen 3,887 
Methane 3,484 
Ethane 3,540 
Propane 3,573 
*Producer gas 3,010 
*Coke oven gas 3,610 
*Carbureted water gas 3,650 
*Natural gas 3,562 


* These gases vary somewhat in their chemical composition 
and therefore may have flame temperatures slightly higher or 
lower than those shown in this table. 











The maximum flame temperature that can be produced 
with any gas is slightly less than its theoretical maximum 
which is based on the assumption that all the heat of com- 
bustion is instantly available for heating the products of 
combustion. In actual practice, there are always some 
heat losses due to flame radiation and possible disassocia- 
tion of the products of combustion at high temperatures. 

Mathematical calculations of flame temperatures are 
especially important because of the great difficulty en- 
countered in actually measuring high flame temperatures. 
The standard instruments such as thermometers and py- 
rometers, used in measuring the temperatures of solids 
and liquids, are not applicable to accurate flame tempera- 
ture measurement. For this work special measurement 
methods have had to be devised and the accepted methods 
are so complicated and costly to perform that their use is 
limited almost entirely to scientific investigations. 


This chapter on Principles of Gas Combustion was prepared by 
Charles R. Bellamy, Technical Editor, American Gas Journal 
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Hell Bent for the Poor House 
Or Haven't They Ever Had It So Good? 
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MPOSSIBLE though it may seem, the 

utility companies are headed in di- 

ametrically opposite directions—at 
one and the same time. 

They are headed along the rosy road 
pf financial solvency, thanks to us and 
pur policies, says a representative of one 
of the regulatory commissions. 

' “Receivership or government owner- 
hip is waiting for them at the next bend 
the river,” under present tax levels 
and depreciation accounting methods 
employed by the commissions and by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, says coun- 
%&! for one of the larger utilities. 
) Speaking are Charles W. Smith, chief 
of staff, Federal Power Commission, 
George Jackson Eder, assistant general 
ittorney, International Telephone and 

elegraph Corporation, and Clarence H. 
f oss, of counsel, Peoples Gas Light & 
( oke Company, Chicago, addressing the 
Dublic utility section of the American 
Bar Association, San Francisco, Septem- 
t or 16. 
| The theme is depreciation: its func- 
on, its adequacy during time of infla- 
Hon, and the responsibility of utility man- 
agement toward this important item. 


























Utility earnings misrepresented 


) Present accounting methods, prescribed 
public service commissions, the Bureau 
Internal Revenue and the courts, mis- 

Mpresent utility earnings to the extent of 
thaps a half billion dollars a year, Mr. 

Eder stated, and, even if costs go no higher 
an they are today, the investment in pub- 

utility stocks has already been confis- 

hted to the extent of over four billion dol- 
rs. If the case cited for the electric utili- 

eS were to constitute a norm, the correc- 
n of this deficiency for the utilities in 
neral would wipe out completely the pres- 
t corporate surplus and about a sixth of 
be par value of the common stock. 

» As against this dim view of the situation, 
r. Smith pointed out that depreciation re- 
tves of the electric utilities amounted to 
.7 billion—20 per cent of plant—at the 

PS! year-end, compared with $1.9 billion, 
13 per cent of plant, at the end of 1940. 

shis occurred despite the 60 per cent in- 

Bease made to plant during the interim. 

“I am sure all of you know,” he said, 

dhe important part played by improved 

Epreciation practices in financing these 

Bree plant additions,” as he defended the 

Emost universally followed practice of fig- 

ing straight-line depreciation on original 

@st of property. 
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Fair value depreciation advocated 

Advocating the use of the fair value 
method of calculating depreciation accru- 
als, and describing the problem of inflation 
merely as one of currency depreciation and 
approachable from the viewpoint, Mr. Eder 
recommended monthly accruals to a cur- 
rency depreciation reserve. The reserve 
would be kept entirely separate from the 
depreciation reserve and retained solely for 
plant retirements and replacements, with 
accruals representing the difference be- 
tween cost of property being retired and 
the present fair value of replacement. 


Effect of court decisions 

But while admitting that the theory of 
computing depreciation on present fair 
value as held by the United States Supreme 
Court “was demolished by Justice Brandeis’ 
dissent . . . discarded by Justice Hughes 
. . . and expressly over-ruled by Justice 
Douglas [in the Hope Natural Gas case], 
so that it would be a waste of time at this 
late date to challenge the standard account- 
ing practice of depreciation based on cost,” 
Mr. Eder goes past the actual decisions to 
what he describes as the “ratio decidendi” 
of the Brandeis and Hughes opinions. 

In so doing he goes so far as to state that 

. we have a complete expression of 
the law of the land on public utility depreci- 
ation, as enunciated by Hughes, Brandeis 
and Stone and confirmed by the Hope and 
later decisions, namely, that a utility com- 
pany is entitled to accumulate the funds (in 
the form of the depreciation reserves) suffi- 
cient to replace its plant at the end of its 
service life, and that the only reason cost 
is used as the basis of depreciation accruals 
is because that method has worked fairly 
well in the past and because original cost 
is known and ultimate replacement cost is 
not.” 

As proof, Mr. Eder pointed to the Bran- 
deis statement in the case of United Rail- 
ways vs West that the primary purpose of 
the depreciation charge is to “preserve the 
integrity of the investment” and that “a 
utility company is entitled to accumulate 
funds sufficient to replace its plant at the 
end of its service life. . . .” 

The views as completely expressed by 
Justice Brandeis were that depreciation ac- 
counting is introduced “to serve three pur- 
poses. It preserves the integrity of the in- 
vestment. . . . It serves to distribute equit- 
ably throughout the several years of service 
life . . . the known cost less the estimated 
salvage value. And it enables those inter- 
ested . . . to ascertain, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the actual financial results of the 
year’s operations. 

“The most that a continuing business like 


“ 


a street railway may expect is that, at the 
end of the service life, it shall be reim- 
bursed with the then-value of the original 
investment or with funds sufficient to re- 
place the plant. . . . (However), there is 
no basis for assuming that either the value 
of the original investment or the replace- 
ment cost will, at the end of the service 
life, equal or approximate the present 
VeING... 5. 

(Underlining is by the writer. Note that 
Justice Brandeis says “The most” that a 
utility can expect... . He did not infer 
that the least it could expect was that prop- 
erty could be replaced from the depreci- 
ation reserve.) 

While Justice Hughes in the Minnesota 
rate cases Brooks-Scanlon Corp. vs U. S. 
(in which he was joined by Justice Bran- 
deis) pointed out that, “The property is 
held in private ownership and it is that 
property, and not the original cost of it, of 
which the owner may not be deprived with- 
out due process of law,” both justices up- 
held the accounting practice of basing de- 
preciation on cost, and Justice Brandeis in 
the Hope case said, “. . . the only expense 
of plant retirement which is capable of rea- 
sonable ascertainment (is) the known cost 
less the estimated salvage value.” 


Currency depreciation rejected 

Establishment of a ‘currency deprecia- 
tion reserve’ to cure the alleged deficiency 
in the depreciation reserves because of us- 
ing original cost as the norm, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Eder, was tried, as he states, 
by Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in four southern states which it 
serves but the proposal was rejected by the 
regulatory commissions in the respective 
states on the ground that it was not sanc- 
tioned by good accounting principles, by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
nor by the Bureau of Internal Revenue; as 
well as on the additional ground that the 
company and not the rate payers should 
provide the capital requirements of the 
business, and that present subscribers should 
not be asked to pay for replacements for 
the benefit of future subscribers. 

Mr. Ross goes a step farther and lays the 
blame for the deficiency in depreciation ac- 
cruals and reserves squarely at the door- 
step of the utility company managements. 
“By and large,” he said, “it does not seem 
to me that utility management is discharg- 
ing its full obligation in this regard. I be- 
lieve this failure is due partly to a lack of 
recognition of the problem. 

“None of us knows,” he added, “whether 
the purchasing power of the dollar in the 
future will be 25 cents, 50 cents or some 
other amount in terms of the 1935-39 Con- 
sumers’ Price Index dollar. In my opinion 
the present need for adjusting depreciation 
allowances does not depend on a forecast 
of rising price levels in the future. (Under- 
lining is his.) 

“Some believe it possible that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar may be restored 
to its 1939 level or even higher. Even under 
this cycle, however, there is nevertheless a 
present need for adjusting depreciation al- 
lowances.” 

Drawing a parallel between the investor 
of 1940 and of the present, he points out 
that the 1940 investor is not now being pro- 
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tected under original cost depreciation for 
the impaired purchasing power of the 
sound dollar which he invested at that time. 
“The only way that the 1940 investor can 
be protected,” he said, “is under the highly 
improbable assumptions (1) that in the 
future the purchasing power of the dollar 
will increase sufficiently over the remain- 
ing life of the property to make up for the 
under-accrual of depreciation from 1940 
to date, and (2) that regulatory authorities 
will not reduce the rate of depreciation in 
recognition of the fact that the purchasing 
power of the dollar received in times of de- 
pression may be twice as great as the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar invested in de- 
preciable property. 


Future consumers won't pay deprecia- 
tion 

“.... While future consumers, assum- 
ing a stabilized dollar, will return the in- 
vestment of the future investors, the past 
investor is left high and dry. Until we do 
have a stabilized currency the future con- 
sumers will not even pay for the deprecia- 
tion of the property purchased by the future 
investors.” 

The issue is not one of using either re- 
production cost or fair value in determining 
the adequacy of depreciation. Reproduc- 
tion cost “would only be practicable,” he 
stated, “if all utility property were now be- 
ing, and would continue to be, replaced by 
similar property. By and large this is not 
the case in the utility industry. 

“The issue is really whether the depreci- 
ation base shall be cost in a stated quantum 
of dollars without modification because of 
the quality thereof, or whether it shall be 
cost in a stated quantum of dollars with 
recognition of the quality thereof. In other 
words, I think the question is . . . what 
is the original cost in terms of current dol- 
lars of the property consumed, not what 
is the cost in terms of the current dollars of 
replacing the property.” (underlining his) 


The question of book value 


Mr. Ross seems to have weakened his 
argument somewhat by adding that: “It 
is entirely possible that the continuance of 
inflation at the rate suffered during the past 
several years will not create a serious finan- 
cial problem for utility corporations. There 
is no evidence to date that the failure to re- 
cover full economic depreciation under 
such circumstances will impair materially 
the financial credit of public utilities or 
their ability to raise equity capital by the 
sale of additional stock at book value.* 
When and to the extent it does, regulatory 
commissions will probably meet the issue 
by providing a rate of return high enough 
to attract capital. 


* Merely obtaining book value is 
not enough, as two speakers men- 
tioned recently at a luncheon meet- 
ing of analysts dedicated to the ques- 
tion of rate of return required to 
attract investors to utility shares. 

Both Professor James C. Bon- 
bright, public utility economist, and 
James A. Lyles, vice-president, First 
Boston Corp., at a recent forum 
stated that if utilities were to obtain 
new equity capital on a favorable 
basis during times of good business, 
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such as the present, new common 
stock money must be raised at an 
appreciable premium over book 
value.—Eb. 


“I think every one will agree that the 
purchasing power of the dollar cannot be 
restored except as a result of a severe and 
long continued depression. To stick to un- 
adjusted original cost depreciation in such 
a period would result in large profits from 
depreciation accruals by a great many com- 
panies. It would mean that a substantial 
part of the several billions of 54-cent dol- 
lars invested in utilities in recent years 
would be returned twofold as a result of 
the customers paying more for original cost 
depreciation in 100-cent dollars. I do not 
believe there is any reasonable possibility 
that public utility regulatory authorities 
will adhere to original cost depreciation in 
a period of severe and prolonged depres- 
sion. It is not desirable, even if possible, 
that utility customers during a depression 
should be required to make up for depreci- 
ation deficiencies incurred during times of 
inflation. This theory runs counter to all 
regulatory concepts.” 


Commissions stay with original cost 


In discussions with people closely aligned 
with state commissions, the writer was ad- 
vised that since the majority of commis- 
sions now adhere to the original cost prin- 
ciple they have a moral obligation to stay 
with it in good times and bad, and in fact 
might have a difficult time endeavoring to 
swing away from this concept when the 
business and/or currency trend swings, 
even in the unlikely event they were dis- 
posed to do so. 

As Mr. Ross indicates, and as numerous 
utility executives say, it would be a very 
difficult process for the average utility com- 
pany to prove hardship, especially in view 
of the optimistic attitude of investors to- 
ward utility common shares and of the tre- 
mendous volume of new common stock 
which the industry was able to bring to 
market this year on favorable terms to the 
companies. 

Maintaining that the principle of original 
cost depreciation has been soundly con- 
ceived, and taking issue with anything 
which would deviate from that norm, Mr. 
C. W. Smith, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, said he knew of only two or three 
utility companies which seriously support 
the argument that depreciation should not 
be based on cost but should be based on 
the value of utility property. 

“After studying the question seriously 
and long,” he stated, “I am convinced the 
fair value method should not be employed. 

“The fair value argument is rooted in 
the proposition that the function of depreci- 
ation accounting is to finance replacements. 
Its function is not to finance replacements. 
The function of depreciation accounting is 
to record an actual cost of operation. Plant 
is purchased in advance of use and when 
use occurs the cost of the plant becomes a 
cost of service, like labor and fuel. If the 
plant is never replaced that does not excuse 
the recording of depreciation. If a loss is 
sustained, in which event depreciation ac- 
counting does not aid in financing replace- 








ments, depreciation goes on just the sam 
and must be recognized. ¥ 
“Plant, in a sense, is a deferred charge yf 
operations. Suppose instead of  buyinii 
plant, a utility rented it under a long-ter 
lease. What would be the cost of the anny 
rent? Obviously the dollar amount paid. 
“There is no substantial difference |. A 




























































tween acquiring the use of plant under ; CC 
long-term lease and buying it outright. |; hae 
both cases the cost is definite and fixed. |. 

both cases different amounts may have we = 
be paid in the future for the use of nev m8 i 
equipment replacing the old. This fag, che 


however, does not change what has alread 
been paid in the one case or agreed to MR. 4 

° ° e@ ad 
paid under the lease in the order. Chat 

“Any item of expense may increase Wiws 
the future—labor, fuel, supplies. That 
no reason why costs presently incurre 
should be inflated because they may 
higher in the future. This, in my opinion 
is just as true of plant as of anything els 
When the cost is incurred it should be re 
ognized and not before. 

“Fair value depreciation is based upo 
the premise that the cost of replaceme 
will be different from the original cost an 
that sufficient cash to finance the replac: 
ment must be derived from the use of t 
old item. 

“The estimated cost of replacement 
the time of replacement is the core of ti 
fair value depreciation argument. 

“It makes little difference how high t 
price of gas pipe lines and generators go 
a utility not in the market at the time! 
purchase them. When we start to predi 
the cost of replacement of utility proper 
far into the future, we can see how spec 
lative, conjectual and controversial the 
sults will be. 

“Another basic assumption of the f: 
value theory is that price levels will not m 
terially recede. I have yet to meet any 
who would argue for fair value depreciat! 
in a period of declining prices. 

“If fair value depreciation is right 
must not merely be permissive but must 
required. If it is to be required in times 
high prices, it must also be required 
times of low prices. With our corporati 
laws being what they are and with the 
denture provisions being what they # 
fair value depreciation in times of a dec! 
in prices could cause serious maladju 
ments. These maladjustments could be 
disturbing that I am sure no utility wo 
think of sponsoring value depreciation if 
thought prices would not remain high. 
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“Speaking of equity .. .” 


“A serious error in the value depreciat 
process results in a double charge agai 
consumers. Consumers are charged W 
the cost of operating the old equipmen: 
old generating stations, old steam loco 
tives, and old cable—while, at the sa 
time, they are required to pay the assut 














depreciation cost on the new, better 43% past 
more efficient equipment which is not $i! cor 
rendering service. In other words, time boa 
are paying $225,000,000 a year fuel Ther 


which they would not incur if new equgmult o 


ment now available were in operation. com: 
“Speaking of equity, this hardly secgiesider 
to be fair.” —J. F. Fi>mpar 
American Gas Journal, October 19giectobe 














: News of the Gas Industry 





i = AGA MEMBERS APPROVE 

ir [CONSTITUTION REVISIONS 

| An overwhelming majority of its members 
as approved revisions of the constitution 
Ve nd by-laws of American Gas Association. 
Neirhe new constitution and by-laws, which 
fac move ambiguous and outmoded require- 
ents, will become effective two weeks after 
e adjournment of the AGA convention. 
Changes include the repeal of separate by- 
pws, with the essential provisions of the 
rmer by-laws becoming part of the new 
nstitution and by-laws. Objects of AGA 
ave been reduced from nine to seven, and 
embership classes have been redefined. 
Among the principal provisions of the re- 
ised AGA constitution and by-laws is the 
imination of the manufactured gas and 
atural gas department. The development of 
atural gas transmission has minimized the 
eed for separate departments. AGA says 
will continue to sponsor activities of a 
becific interest to both manufactured gas 
natural gas companies. The manufactur- 
s section also is eliminated, since it has 
isted in name only since Gas Appliance 
anufacturers Association was formed. 

A new section, known as the general 
anagement section, is established to deal 
ith matters of a management nature Other 
an accounting, operating and sales “pro- 
otional matters. Responsibility for a 
mber of committees will be delegated 
y the board of directors to a section Chair- 
an and vice-chairman of the new section. 
Four principal and existing committees 
e provided for: the general nominating 
mmittee, which will have nine members 
tead of six; the finance committee; 
oratories Managing committee; and the 
omotion, advertising and research (PAR) 
mmittee. The publicity and advertising 
mmittee is eliminated as a general com- 
ittee, and will be designated as a special 
mmittee or a committee under the gen- 
al management section. 

The president, with the consent of the 
bard of directors, still may appoint other 
ladi neral or special committees. 

Lad) . . ‘ 

i be The executive board will comprise 35 
ected members including the elected 
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on ifMeecets and the past president. The board 
gh directors can invite chairmen to attend 


meetings, so that the board may continue 
have the advice of sections and com- 
ittees charged with handling finances 
d funds of the Association. Election and 
mination of memberships become the 
nction of the Board of Directors. Rates 
membership dues and special assess- 
Ents now will be fixed by a concurring 
te of a majority of the board of directors. 
The advisory council, no longer limited 
past members of the executive board, 
ll consist of 40 members appointed by 
e board of directors. 

The new constitution and by-laws are the 
t of two and one-half years work by 
ition. FH Committee headed by Eskil I. Bjork, 
ly secgmesident, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
F. F>mpany, Chicago. 
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Ruthenburg Receives Two Awards 

Freedoms Foundation presented two 
special awards to Louis Ruthenburg, chair- 
man of the board, Servel, Inc., late last 
month, for “more than 30 years of loyal 
and devoted service to the American way of 
life.” 

The awards, presented by Edward 
Hutton, chairman of the trustees of the 





Foundation, were based on recommenda- 
tions of a special committee headed by 
Dr. Harold C. Case, president of Boston 
University. 

Mr. Ruthenburg, who also is president 
of Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, was cited for his address before the 
University of Indiana Workshop, entitled 
“The Birthright of Freedom,” a talk based 
on a series of articles he wrote for the 
Servel employee publication. 

In addition to this award, he was pre- 
sented with an award for Servel, recogniz- 
ing the “program of public relations at 
work” carried on by the company in 1949, 
as a community relations program in 
Evansville, Ind., location of Servel. A 
series of advertisements. in local news- 
papers, at that time, gave the public “an 
enlighted view of the operations of the 
company in relation to community wel- 
fare.” 

The citations mentioned Mr. Ruthen- 
burg’s “dedicated service to Servel em- 
ployees and their families, to acquaint them 
with the basic facts governing American 
enterprise and to instill in them a deep 
fidelity to our free dynamic institutions 
guaranteed by constitutional Americanism.” 

Freedoms Foundation, a non-partisan 
organization, is located at Valley Forge, 
Pa., and has made similar awards to other 
leaders in American industry, during the 
past five years. 


Small Companies Group at Work 

Competitive practices, advertising, pub- 
lic relations and promotion are being re- 
viewed initially by a subcommittee of the 
committee on special problems of smaller 
gas companies, recently appointed by the 
American Gas Association. 

Discussion by the subcommittee, at its 
first meeting, brought out the suggestion 
that to promote normal gas business a 
minimum of $2.00 per customer should be 
spent. It was further indicated that sub- 
stantial increases in this expenditure should 


be made when companies introduce natu- 
ral gas. 

Also discussed were topics including 
PAR membership; modernization of small 
gas company quarters; aggressive gas ap- 
pliance merchandising; business financing; 
harmful competitive practices, and gas 
main extention practices of member com- 
panies, including use of bottled gas in 
fringe territories. 

Members of the six-man subcommittee, 
headed by John A. Weiser, executive vice- 
president, The Newport Gas Light Co., 
Newport, R. I., include, Hansell Hillyer, 
president and general manager, South At- 
lantic Gas Co., Savannah; J. H. Isherwood, 
vice-president and general manager, North 
Penn Gas Co., Port Allegany, Pa.; E. F. 
Putnam, president, The Greenwich Gas 
Co., Greenwich, Conn.; A. H. Stack, presi- 
dent, The Tampa Gas Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
and Thomas H. Sykes, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Suffolk Gas Corp., Suffolk, Va. 


Exposition Contest is Announced 

Prizes totaling $650 in U. S. Defence 
Bonds will be awarded to fifteen gas 
utility employees who submit winning 
papers on what they see and learn at the 
exposition of Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, to be held in conjunction 
with the American Gas Association con- 
vention in Atlantic City. 

A contest committee of gas industry 
publication representatives will judge the 
entries based on the degree of coverage of 
a category of equipment display, the in- 
clusion of new developments displayed, 
and indications of newly-gained knowledge, 
of value to contestant and his company. 

GAMA will present U. S. Defence Bonds, 
$200 for first prize, $100 for second, $50 
for third, and twelve fourth prizes of $25. 

Papers should be sent, on or before mid- 
night, December 15, 1952, to Exposition 
Contest Manager, American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Each entry must be certified to show 
the contestant is a gas company employee. 
All papers will become AGA property. 


Pipeline Safety Code is Approved 

A safety code, covering material, design, 
fabrication, installation, testing and opera- 
tion, for gas pipelines has been approved 
by American Standards Association. This 
code is the new section 8 of the American 
Standard, Code for Pressure Piping, B31. 
1-1951. The section, designated as B31.1c- 
1952, is a consolidation of the existing 
Code for Pressure Piping pertaining to 
gas piping. It was prepared and published 
separately as a guide in pipeline construc- 
tion. The separate publication eliminates 
the necessity for cross-referencing to other 
sections of the code. 

Chairman of the subcommittee which 
consolidated the new section is Frederic A. 
Hough, vice president, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, Los Angeles. The sub- 
committee is makup of 52 representatives 
of gas transmission and distribution com- 
panies, pipe manufacturers, valve and fit- 
ting companies, independent’ research 
groups, technical universities, consulting 
engineers and government agencies. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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-* MONITOR CONTROL of Rockwell 014 Low Pressure 
| regulators connected to a common control point downstream 
[stor both:ea thet in the event of enn regulator feting the, ther 


‘You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 


BALANCED VALVE 












& 
ere is Satety! 
ROCKWELL Regulators and NORDSTROM VALVES 


MAINTAIN POSITIVE CONTROL WITH FEWEST WORKING PARTS 


TWO STAGE REDUCTION Simple, positive acting standard 
Rockwell 015 and 014 regulators provide the safest, most trouble-free 
‘ way te cut high line pressures to closely controlled utilization pressures. 


Safety minded distribution engineers have come to 
recognize that the simplest design will usually offer 
the best protection for their lines. In this conclusion 
they are turning to simple, positive operating Rock- 
well regulators and Nordstrom valves. 


On low pressure distribution lines it is becoming 
accepted practice to install a second Rockwell 014 
regulator ahead of existing regulator stations with a 
common control point downstream from both. This 
safety regulator eliminates the need for gadgets such 
as oil seals and vents that get around one hazard by 
creating another. The second regulator is standard in 
all parts except for the inclusion of a stuffing box to 
replace the seal diaphragm. 


On high pressure lines many are using Rockwell 015 


back pressure regulators as a safety measure to relieve 
excess pressure in the event of diaphragm failure in 
the line regulator. And to insure the maintenance 
of safe, close control they are specifying standard 
Rockwell 015 and 014 regulators in combination 
for dual reduction. 


For many years safety conscious gas men have pre- 
ferred Nordstrom valves. They appreciate the quick 
quarter turn operation Nordstroms provide in an 
emergency—their lubricant sealed positive shut-off— 
their simple, foolproof design. 


Today the trend is towards well designed equipment 
—simple equipment that improves housekeeping and 
is easy to maintain. Such is the equipment Rockwell 
makes for the gas industry. Your inquiries are invited. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
New York ° 


Pittsburgh ° 






San Francisco * 
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BACK PRESSURE SAFETY CONTROL pockweil 015 regu: 
ator installed as a back pressure contro! to relieve excess pressure 
the event of line regulator failure. 
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INOW! a fulm that 


SDOWS YOU... 


« 

im The differences between a 

a ‘ ' 

regulated public service company 


—and a non-regulated 
private industry. 











“The Legend of Dan and Gus” introduces 
two young brothers to the U. S. business 
scene, together with the firms they 
founded—Dan’s Doorknob Company and 
Gus’ Gas Company. 


In their own way, Dan and Gus are an 
American success story. They learn to 
weather economic cycles, material short- 
ages, competition, expansion crises, 
and a host of other challenges. They 
learn first hand that regulated and non- 
regulated businesses are different, and 
each has its own problems that must be 
met in different ways. 
“The Legend of Dan and 
Gus" is a 30-minute 
16mm color and sound 
motion picture, combin- 


ing animation and live 
photography. 


If you would like to view “The Legend of 
Dan and Gus” or desire further informa- | 
tion about it, write on your letterhead to: 
Director of Information, The Columbia 
Gas System, Inc., 120 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA 
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Do special problems throw your staff off balance? 


Special problems are sure to arise in your business, demanding extra effort from your key 
executives. Added to their regular duties, this puts an undue strain on them—perhaps 
even lowers their efficiency. Yet, adding personnel to your permanent payroll can throw 
your staff off balance when the job is completed. 


A good way to handle these special problems—with dispatch, economy and efficiency— 
is to call in outside specialists. For dead fifty years, companies have called on Esasco’s 
engineers, constructors and business consultants to help with such problems. For them, 
Exasco has made business studies, prepared financial programs, set up systems for pro- 
duction control and cost accounting, and performed many other ie oe on services. In 
design and construction, Esasco has planned and built over a billion dollars worth of 
new plants all over the world. 


Services like these can mean more efficient eg of your firm... can relieve you and 


your other top executives of a myriad of details that might otherwise ae burdensome. In 
the long run, the savings you effect by calling in Esasco far outweigh the reasonable cost. 


“The Inside Story of Outside Help,” shows in detail how Esasco can help you. Write for 
your copy today. Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. S, Two Rector Street, 


New York 6, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK ~- 
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Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
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industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 
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“The Legend of Dan and Gus” 


“The Legend of Dan and Gus” was intro- 
duced to a group of leading industrial and 
financial executives by Stuart . Crocker, 
chairman, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
to depict the problems with which govern- 
ment-regulated industry is faced. 

The Legend is a half-hour animated car- 
toon that follows the careers of two broth- 
ers and the firms they founded: Dan’s Door- 
knob Company and Gus’ Gas Company. 
The film covers the problems of economic 
cycles, material shortages, competition, fi- 
nancing and other problems that affect the 
regulated gas company and the non-regu- 
lated doorknob company. 

The use of animated technique to drama- 
tize complex economic concepts is a pio- 
neering effort to explain the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of a public utility to public 















THE CLUSTER 


The basic pre- 
sents considerable flexi- 


design 


bility in arranging burner 
pattern for specific re- 
quirements 


audiences ranging from high school stu- 
dents to graduate economists. 

Distribution and showing o fthe film will 
be concentrated in the seven-state area that 
is served by Columbia Gas System. How- 
ever, Mr. Crocker announced, it will be 
made available to utilities throughout the 
country for showings of the fundamental 
problems that are common to most public 
service companies. 


AGA Receives Safety Award 

National Safety Council has awarded 
American Gas Association a certificate 
of commendation and a citation for merito- 
rious activity in home safety education 
during 1951-1952. 

The award and citation recognized the 
work AGA has done through distribution 
and promotion of its safe installation 
standard for gas appliances among archi- 
tects, builders, utility companies, enforce- 
ment agencies and home owners. The 
citation also praised AGA for its plan of 
laboratory testing-and-approval for domes- 
tic gas appliances, and for articles on safety. 





see how 
DURADIANT HEATING 
for batch cooking 
provides 


UNIFORMITY in heating 
RESPONSIVENESS TO CONTROLS 
FLEXIBILITY 

SPEED in heating 

QUALITY CONTROL 

SAFETY 

MEANS OF COOLING 

LONG LIFE 

CLEANLINESS 


These are the features most 




















THE DURADIANT 
BURNER 


To provide rapid heat 
it is designed 


to burn gas-air mixture 


transfer 


so that a high propor- 
of the total heat 
produced is in the form 


tion 


of radiant energy 
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wanted by companies who heat var- 
nishes, resins, oils, inks and chemicals 
in batch quantities. Get details in Selas 
Bulletin SC-1015 


40% RISE IN GAS SALES 
BY 1955, PAD GUESSES 

Sales of gas by gas utilities during the 
next five years are expected to climb 40 pe: 
cent over the current level according to an 
estimate made public by Howard B. Noyes, 
assistant deputy petroleum administrator, 
Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

The 1955 sales volume, according to the 
PAD survey on which the estimate was 
based, would reach 69,800 million therms. 
PAD’s estimate of the 1951 sales was 49,- 
700 million therms. 

A summary of the actual and estimated 
sales, in millions of therms, by gas utilities, 
all types of gas combined, includes: 





BES Siscnghai0;9 4 isa je-'9 asd 20 
a EE EE 35,790 
ee ee ry 42,090 
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ks ee | 
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ES Stn era nice ee 66,179 
ree ore 69,798 


* Estimated 





The PAD summary also included analy- 
sis of the anticipated volume of gas sales by 
utility classification: 
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1951 1952 1955 

Residential 1,433 1,597 2,126 

Industrial 2,643 3,117 3,747 
Commercial 

and other 427 467 599 

5,181 6,472 


Total 


4,503 





There is a strong indication of “things to 
come” in the PAD forecast of the increasing 
number of residential customers, especially 
in view of the increasing strength of the re- 
lationship of space heating customers to 
total customers. 

A summary of PAD’s residential cus- 
tomer forecast is: 





Customers 
-_—— Space 
Residential Space heating 

Year total heating as “ of total 
(end) (000) (000) residential 
1948 20,914 6,726 32.2 
1949 21,706 7,339 35.7 
1950 22,579 9,642 42.7 
1951 23,412 10,700 45.7 
1952 24,343 11,850 48.7 
1953 25,150 12,958 51.5 
1954 25,940 14,127 54.5 
1955 26,658 15,241 $7.2 





Construction Activities Ahead of 1951 

Expenditures for new construction in 
September totaled $3,112 million, about the 
same as in August, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates of U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Dollar outlays exceed the 3-billion 
mark for the third consecutive time in 1952 
during September, to round out the largest 
quarterly volume on record, $9.3 billion, 
in contrast to $8.7 billion in 1951. 

In most major construction categories 
activity during September continued at high 
levels, which is usual for this time of year 
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vate expenditures totaled $2,037 million, 

d public $1,075 million. 

Comparing the record volume for July- 
September 1952 with that for the same 
onths of 1951, private residential build- 
r and public utilities construction were 
cher, and private nonresidential building 
vas lower. Private new construction ac- 
tivity as a whole was up three per cent. All 
ijor types of new public construction, ex- 
ept public housing, also showed an in- 
crease over the year; the entire public sector 
was thirteen per cent greater. 

For the first 9 months combined, private 
expenditures this year, at $16.1 billion, 
were slightly under last year’s total. In con- 
trast, public construction, totaling $8.1 bil- 
lion, was up 20 per cent, largely as a result 
of increased Federal spending for military, 
atomic energy and defense plant facilities. 


c 


Gas Sales Rise in August 

Sales of gas to ultimate customers in Au- 
gust totaled 3,316 million therms, a gain of 
3.2 per cent over 3,213 million therms sold 
in August 1951, American Gas Associa- 
tion reports. The Association’s index of 
total gas utility sales for August, 1952, was 
323.5 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. 

During the twelve months ended August 
31, 1952, utility sales of gas rose to 50,101 
million therms, an increase of 8.0 per cent 
over 46,382 million therms sold in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. 

Natural gas sales for the month of Au- 
gust aggregated 3,152 million therms, a 
gain of 4.4 per cent over 3,018 million 
therms sold in August, 1951. The AGA 
August index of natural gas sales was 354.5 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average. For 
the twelve months ended August 31, 1952, 
sales of natural gas totaled 46,746 million 
therms, a gain of 8.8 per cent over 1951. 

Combined sales of manufactured and 
mixed gases during August totaled 164.2 
million therms, a decline of 15.6 per cent 
compared with sales of 194.5 million therms 
during August, 1951. The index of manu- 
factured and mixed gas sales for August, 
1952, was 120.7 per cent of the 1935-1939 
average. For the twelve months ended Au- 
gust 31, utility sales of manufactured and 
mixed gas were 3,355 million therms, a loss 
of 2.1 per cent from 3,426 million therms 
sold in the previous twelve-month period. 

Conversions to natural gas in upper New 
York, the New York metropolitan area and 
in New England, are responsible for de- 
clines in manufactured and mixed gas. 


Portland Co Wins Report Award 

Portand Gas & Coke Company has been 
judged as having the best annual report of 
the gas industry, according to the final rat- 
ings of the independent board of judges in 
the Financial World survey of annual re- 
ports. The bronze trophy will be presented 
to Charles H. Gueffroy, president of the 
company, at the annual awards banquet, 
Hotel Statler, New York, October 28. 

\ total of 5,000 annual reports were con- 

lered this year in the international com- 
petition and these were judged in one hun- 
d industrial classifications. In the gas 
egory, Consolidated Natural Gas Com- 
ly, New York, was runner-up for top 
iors, While National Fuel Gas Company, 
w York, placed third. 
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Phillips Builds LP Storage Cavern 

Miners, working in three shifts, are 
expected to complete by next March a 
400,000-barrel underground storage cavern 
for LP gas, near Kankakee, Ill., under 
construction by the Phillips Pipe Line Co., 
subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Co. The 
new facility will be used to store fuel for 
winter distribution. 

Phillips is building other similar instal- 
lations, but the Illinois project will be the 
largest. It is being dug in shale from a 
294-foot vertical shaft between the 200- and 
300-foot levels. When completed, gas will 
be fed into the cave by pipeline from the 
company’s plant at Borger, Tex., for sub- 
sequent use in the Great Lakes area. 


Oven Fundamentals in Lab Study 

An extensive study of design funda- 
mentals which may contribute to improved 
oven cookery and promote cooler kitchens 
is underway at American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories. 

Sponsored by the AGA committee on 


domestic gas research, the study includes 
design factors affecting secondary air 
supply to oven burners, location and size 
of flue outlet, heat distribution and burner 
location, together with finding possible 
means to reduce heat losses and heat ap- 
plied. 

A preliminary report, No. 1182, was 
published in February and showed the 
quantities of radiated and convected heat 
absorbed by layers of cake in typical con- 
temporary Ovens. 


Mississippi Valley Adds Gas Properties 

The sale of Mississippi Gas Company’s 
gas properties to the Mississippi Valley 
Gas Company became final September 15. 
Sold for about $3,300,000, the gas prop- 
erties, consisting of services to twenty-five 
towns in central and eastern Mississippi, 
add 25,000 customers to the company’s 
system, making a total of over 100,000 
customers now being served by Missis- 
sippi Valley Gas Company. 

Mississippi Valley Gas Company is a 





MERKIN MODERNIZED 
with SELAS SYSTEM... 
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QUALITY UP 
--COSTS DOWN 


“Our primary con- 
cern...a more uniform 
product of better quality, 
has been fully realized. 
Information available 
indicates a worthwhile 
saving not only over the 
previous method, but also 
over original estimates 
for gas firing’. Thus the 
plant manager sums up 
the results of oil and 
resin cooking on Selas 
Duradiant settings. 


Industrial gas engineers 
who make recommenda- 
tions for batch cooking 
equipment, unhesitatingly 
recommend Selas Duradi- 
ant settings. Send today 
for Bulletin SC-1015. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 
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new gas utility, formed in November, 1951. 
Last March it acquired Mississippi Power 
& Light Company’s natural gas properties, 
in 52 towns, cities and communities in 
Mississippi. Now, with the acquisition of 
Mississippi Gas Company’s properties, 
the new company has become the major 
gas utility in the state. 


2 Gas Turbines Operating at OG&ECo 

After three years and 23,000 hours op- 
eration of a General Electric natural gas 
turbine without service repairs, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company has placed a 
second 4,000 kw gas turbine unit in service 
at its Belle Isle generating station. 

D. S. Kennedy, president and general 
manager of the company said that installa- 
tion of the original gas turbine unit three 
years ago was the first commercial use of a 
gas turbine for electric power generation 
in the United States. 

Although the first unit has a rated ca- 
pacity of 3500 kilowatts, the average load 
for the three-year period has been over 
4400 kilowatts, or more than 120 per cent 
of its rating. 


General Controls Opens New Plant 

General Controls Company opened a 
new plant last month at Skokie, Illinois, ten 
miles north of Chicago. 

The opening of the plant was highlighted 
by a luncheon attended by the mayors of 
Chicago, Skokie and surrounding towns, 
civic officials and executives of business 
firms in the Chicago area. 

The opening ceremony was presided over 
by General Controls president, William A. 
Ray; vice president, sales, J. F. Ray; vice 
president, production, Alvin W. Ray; and 
sales manager, Fred E. Weldon. 

Built at a cost of approximately $750,- 
000, the new plant with 60,000 square feet 
of floor space, is located on a five-acre lot. 


Canadian Company Formed by Eclipse 

A new company, Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co., of Canada, Ltd. has been formed 
to handle sales and service of Eclipse prod- 
ucts in Canada, according to executives 
of Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

The entire Eclipse line of industrial 
heating equipment will be represented by 
the Canadian organization. 

Offices, established at 705 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, will be managed by Gordon 
E. Bouvier. 


Mid-Georgia Company Appoints GM 

H. Jack Turner has resigned as city man- 
ager, Buford, Georgia, to become general 
manager of Mid-Georgia Natural Gas 
Company, Conyers, Georgia. 

Mr. Turner’s experience with the City 
of Buford included the supervision of the 
city’s administrative affairs and the man- 
agership of three utility services, natural 
gas, electricity and water. 

He became City Manager in 1947 and 
during the past five years directed an ex- 
tensive development program for the city. 

Mid-Georgia Natural Gas Company is 
a new gas distribution utility, formed this 
year, with installed distribution systems in 
Conyers and Milstead and plans to expand 
into several nearby cities. 
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“Sign up NOW for a 
GAS LEAK LOCATIO 


"Yes, Any Time is 
a Good Time" 


to make a 


HEATH 
SURVEY, 


Milt Heath advises... 


FALL and WINTER 


Act now to obtain the reduced rates which 
apply to Fall and Winter type surveys. 
Heath Consultants, with their experi- 
ence, know-how and special equip- 
ment, make complete and accurate 
leak location surveys in down- 
town areas and places where 
little or no vegetation exists. 
Heath locates leaks, classifies 
them as to size and im- 
portance, and furnishes 
detailed reports so 
that you reduce leak- 
age and hazard to 
a minimum, 


HEATH reports are highly 
rated by your legal and 
claims departments and by 
your insurance company. 
auf HEATH is the only pe ae 
recognized leak location agency. 
Approximately 500 gas properties 
in some 40 states and in five provinces 
of Canada use Heath Leakage Control 
Surveys ...and Heath clients renew their 
contracts year after year. 


You too can save thousands of dollars annu- 
ally, reduce hazards, and maintain a maximum 
SAFETY FACTOR. Decide today to have a 
Heath Leakage Control Survey on your property! 


LEAKAGE CONTROL’ SURVEYS 


Write, Wire, or Phone for Complete Information 


HEATH SURVEY CONSULTANTS, INC. 
572 Washington Street, Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 
Midwestern Office—Richmond, Michigan 


American Gas Journal, October 1952 
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Highly Resistant to Moisture and Solvents 


October 1952, American Gas Journal 


VULCAN 


diaphragms 


U © { 
a 
Because VULCAN Diaphragms are extremely dense and non- 
porous, they are impermeable to moisture. Drip oil, gum formers 


and condensates cannot pass through them. And there is no dif- 
fusion of gas through the fabric. 


Whether used in meters, regulators or controls, there is no leakage 
and no odor. 


VULCAN Diaphragms in regulators insure uniform and sensitive 
pressure regulation because of their inherently low hysteresis effect. 


VULCAN Diaphragms, whether flat or molded shapes, are dimen- 
sionally stable and will not shrink or stretch. They will not dry 
out and become brittle. The extreme flexibility of VULCAN meter 


diaphragms is an important contribution to meter accuracy. 


These are just a few of the reasons why VULCAN Diaphragms 
are preferred by manufacturers of meters and controls, as well as 
leading utility companies. 


VULCAN >” RUBBER 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


58th Street and First Avenue * Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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Semet-Solvay two shell, four-chamber regenerative re- 
verse flow high BTU oil gas unit. U. $.Pat. No. 2,605,176. 








Oil burner, regenerative unit. 
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amazing record of 


HIGH BTU GAS INSTALLATIONS— 





About three years ago Semet-Solvay introduced its regenerative and non- 


regenerative high BTU Oil Gas Processes to the gas industry. Since then 43 





machines have been converted to the non-regenerative Poughkeepsie process; 
8 machines to the regenerative process. In addition one 13’ diameter two 
shell, four-chamber unit is now under construction. Such an outstanding 


record speaks for itself. 





Why have so many gas men favored 
these Semet-Solvay Processes? 
Here are a few reasons: 





@ Counter fiow and reverse flow principles 
are used in the design. 


@ Ability to gasify light or heavy oils with 
no operating difficulties. 


Checkerless reactors (cracking chambers) . 
High production capacities. 
All auxiliary equipment is expertly engi- 


neered (i. e. oil burners, oil steam purge 
units and hydraulically operated valves). 


Oil burner, non-regenerative Poughkeepsie process. 


For additional information see us in Atlantic City, booth #230, or at our suite in the Ambassador Hotel. 


| October 1952, American Gas Journal 
































Broader Information Essential 
To Attract Individual Investor 


(Continued from page 20) 


cult, if not impossible, to average for the 
industry because of the different rate of 
return yardsticks employed in each spe- 
cific instance. 

Prognostication along this line cer- 
tainly could not be done effectively over 
the five or ten year span recommended 
by Mr. Murray. Until the yardstick 
which may be applied to industry earn- 
ings under FPC decisions becomes more 
clearly delineated, the natural gas com- 
pany equities would seem to be out in 
the cold so far as even limited invest- 
ment by savings banks is concerned. 

With the Federal budget unbalanced 
and further deficits in sight because of 
increasing use by the Government of tax 
anticipation notes, a 1953 reduction in 
Federal income taxes—major or minor 
—looks more dubious by the day. In the 
event the excess profits tax should be 
allowed to lapse at its present expiration 
date of June 30, 1953 (as some people 
consider possible), it probably would 
have to be replaced by a hike in the cor- 
porate normal and surtax rate from its 
present 52 per cent. Such an occurrence 
would adversely affect the utilities which 





What does 







mean to you? 


Gas insurance means added gas sup- 
ply that is always there when you 
need it, regardless of the weather o: 
the load. A DRAKETOWN Propane 
Plant means gas supply you can con 
trol manually by the turn of a valve or 
completely automatic, if you prefer 

If you want to reduce high demand 
charges, shave peaks, augment your 
present supply or use for 100% town 
supply at no loss of production or ef- 
ficiency—a DRAKETOWN plant is de- 
signed, engineered and built to meet 
your every specific requirement 





Your assurance of a good job 


Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 





DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


c 


Consulting * Design * Engineering* Construction 


WEST 42ND STREET + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








have little shelter under Excess Profits 
Tax. 

The utility industry has been giving a 
better account of itself from an earnings 
standpoint than has industry as a whole, 
with an average year-to-year gain of 
eight per cent in the June quarter of 
1952 against a decline of 13.5 per cent 
for all industry. Only the highly cyclical 
defense-stimulated aircraft manufac- 
turers were able to better the utility in- 
dustry record. 

Dividend news of late has not been as 
favorable as heretofore, with omissions 
or reductions outpacing increases by a 
three-to-two margin in September, 
against a three-to-one ratio of dividend 
gains to casualties in the comparable 
1951 month. 

The bond market also might stand a 
bit of watching in view of the Govern- 
ment bonds dropping to a new low at 
this writing. The drop occurred on an ex- 
tremely thin market, and recovery might 
occur just as fast on the same type of 
market. The corporate list, of late, has 
done well in the face of a not-too-good 
Government market, and a favorable 
factor is that there currently is no inven- 
tory of new corporate obligations on un- 
derwriting dealers’ shelves and the vol- 
ume of new offerings on the horizon is 
not large. 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SFAL 
Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band —at spigot by 
hard 
gasket tip 


vulcanized 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKIUNNER-SFAL 
Split 
Clamp 


Coupling 
One 


can install in 5 to 


man 


15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres 
sure. A lasting re 
poir. 2° to 16” incl 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 





MEN AT WORK 








L. A. Dixon Is Rockwell VP 

L. A. Dixon, Jr., has been appointed 
vice president, meter and valve division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, to 
coordinate the sale 
and manufacture of 
meters, regulators 
and Nordstrom 
valves. 

Most recently, 
Mr. Dixon was 
sistant vice presi- 
dent of the meter 
and valve division 
Previously, he was 
with the Pittsburgh- 
Dubois Company 

L. A. Dixon and in 1944 was 

made executive 

vice president. When Rockwell Manufac- 

turing Company acquired Pittsburgh-Du- 

bois, in 1947, he became general manager. 

Subsequently, he was transferred to the 
Rockwell offices in Pittsburgh. 





R. H. Morris Is Mueller Sales VP 

Robert H. Morris has been named gen- 
eral sales vice president, Mueller Co. This 
represents an advancement from his pre- 
vious position as sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Morris joined Mueller Co. in 
1947, as a sales representative in Florida 
and Georgia. He was transferred to the 
company’s Decatur, Ill., office in 1951. 


S. L. Steinwender Is Scaife VP 


Sheller L. Stienwender was appointed 
to the new position of vice president, sales, 
Scaife Company, in an action at a meeting 
of the company’s board of directors. 


Howarp P. BERGER is now in the Cleve- 
land office, Wheelco Instruments division, 
Barber-Colman Co. 

RUTH BREZELLE is now home economist, 
Pittsburgh group, Columbia Gas System. 

EpNA ANN Foy Cl iarkK has been ap- 
pointed home economist, Pittsburgh group, 
Columbia Gas System. 

HAROLD F. DAHLKE is now in the New 
York office of Wheelco Instruments, Bar- 
ber-Colman Co. 

DorotHy FARRELL has been appointed 
assistant to home service supervisor, Pitts- 
burgh group, Columbia Gas System. 

FREDERICK C. GILMAN was appointed re- 
search engineer, Worthington Corp. 

Sara Lou GLunT has been appointed 
home economist, Pittsburgh group, Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

RUTH ANN HARDING has been appointed 
director of home service publications, Pitts- 
burgh group, Columbia Gas System. 

MELBA Jo HARMER has been appointed 
home economist, Pittsburgh group, Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

T. A. HERMAN has been appointed assist- 
ant chief engineer, reciprocating engineer- 
ing division, Worthington Corp. 

HELEN Lee Hirscu has taken charge of 
home service activities, new auditorium, 
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e Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Max HOSMER has been advanced to as- 
sistant advertising manager, Duo-Therm 
division, Motor Wheel Corp. 

GoRDON HUBBERT is now district man- 
ager, Detroit office, Wheelco Instruments 
division, Barber-Colman Co. 

RICHARD K. HUNGERFORD is now district 
manager, Baltimore office, Wheelco In- 
struments division, Barber-Colman Co. 

ALBERTA JACKSON has been appointed 
home economist, Pittsburgh group, Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

FRANK D. JERNIGAN now supervises ac- 
counting, Southern Union Gas Co. 

ROBERT P. JETT has been appointed to 
director of sales planning, Mueller Co. 

WALTER LAMBERT was appointed to the 
Pittsburgh office, The Trane Co. 

Mary FRANCES LENNON has been ap- 
pointed supervisor, home economics depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh group, Columbia Gas 
System. 

ROBERT K. LEvEy has been advanced to 
general sales assistant vice president, Muel- 
ler Co. 

STANLEY MANGHAM was appointed sales 
representative, Atlanta office, The Trane 
Co. 

MARTHA MASON has been appointed as a 
home economist, Pittsburgh group, Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

RICHARD A. MATHEIS was appointed to 
the Pittsburgh office, The Trane Co. 

JoHN S. McCELWAIN has been advanced 
to assistant general sales manager, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

NORMAN L. MEYERSON was appointed 
assistant manager, research and develop- 
ment department, Worthington Corp. 

MILDRED MAE NASER has been advanced 
to supervisor, home economics depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh group, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem. 

Cecit B. OAKLEY has been promoted to 
sales manager, Temco, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. OSBORNE was appointed 
manager, research and development depart- 
ment, Worthington Corp. 

ROLAND R. PAULIN has been appointed 
manager of operations, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. 

CaRRYL H. PUGH has joined the retail 
sales development department, Servel, Inc. 

Mary LENORE RETZER has been ad- 
vanced to supervisor, home economics, 
Pittsburgh group, Columbia Gas System. 

HELEN Rose RuppickK has been ap- 
pointed home economist, Pittsburgh group, 
Columbia Gas System. 

KarRL E. ScHMipT has been appointed 
engineer, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

ANNE ELIZABETH WEBBER has been ap- 
pointed home economist, Pittsburgh group, 
Columbia Gas System. 

Bay F. WOMBACKER was elected assist- 
ant treasurer, Southern Union Gas Co. 


Transcontinental Ups Capacity 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
ration has announced that completion 
additional compressor units increased 
daily delivery capacity to the authorized 
naximum of 555 MMcf. Beginning this 
nonth, Transcontinental’s actual deliveries 
expected to average more than 500 
MMcf a day. 


October 1952, American Gas Journal 





NEW BULLETINS 





HEAT PROCESSING BATCH LIQUIDS WITH 
DURADIANT CLUSTERS. This new bulletin 
described fully the application of radiant 
gas equipment to batch cooking of mate- 
rials such as resins, varnishes, oils, inks, 
greases, acids and alkalis. The bulletin states 
that features of this combustion method in- 
clude uniformity in heating to meet exact 
product requirements, speed of heating, 
controllability, flexibility and the absence 
of flame impingement on kettles. A number 
of typical installations are shown with their 
general operating conditions. 

Bulletin SC-1015. Pp. 12. Selas Corpora- 
tion of America, Philadelphia 34. 


SELAS DEHYDRATORS. Continuous removal 
of water vapor from air and other gases that 
are used in combustion and industrial proc- 
essing is described in this bulletin. Consid- 
erations that are pertinent to dehydration 
problems are discussed fully and the opera- 
tion of the equipment is described and il- 
lustrated. Specifications for three series of 
this equipment are given and a nomograph 
is provided for preliminary determination of 
equipment size. The manufacturer also pro- 
vides a separate data sheet for more de- 
tailed information, to be returned to the 
manufacturer for more precise equipment 
recommendations. The bulletin states that 
the equipment is capable of removing mois- 
ture from gases to low concentrations and 
cites that compressed air can be dried to 
the dew point of minus 100°F. 

Bulletin SC-1013. Pp. 12. Selas Corpora- 
tion of America, Philadelphia 34. 


MANUAL ON MANOMETERS. This manual 
includes basic information and definitions 
on pressure measurement and the opera- 
tion of various types of manometers with 
detailed information on installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Bulletin 313. 12 pp. King Engineering 
Corp., 400 Detroit St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TEMPERATURE AND CORROSION RESISTANT 
CoaTING. This set of information sheets per- 
tains to a silicone-aluminum coating that is 
said to resist weathering and temperatures 
to 1000°F. The manufacturer states that 
the material is applied by brush, spray or 
roller. The material is resistant to weather- 
ing and salt spray, dilute acids and alkalies 
at raised temperatures. Suggested applica- 
tions include boilers, pipes, chimneys, con- 
duits, and processing kettles. 

Lankote 620. J. Landau Co., 221 Wooster 
St., New York 12. 


BRONZE SAFETY Gas CONTROL Cock. This 
information sheet gives complete informa- 
tion and specifications for safety gas con- 
trol cocks that range in size from 4%” to 2”. 
The manufacturer indicates Factory Mutual 
approval. Testing instructions are given. 
Bulletin 1002. 2 pp. The D. T. Williams 
Valve Co., 1086 Summer St., Cincinnati 4. 


PROTECT AGAINST COMBUSTIBLE Gas. Port- 
able and fixed gas detectors, with and 
without alarms, are the subjects of a new 
bulletin that describes their operation and 
applications. Factory Mutual approval is 
indicated for these instruments. Complete 


specifications and prices are included. 
Bulletin FSE 1251. 4 pp. Johnson-Wil- 
liams, Ltd., Palo Alto, Cal. 


SIMPLIFIED INCENTIVE TOOLS. This is a kit 
of information pertaining to incentives used 
to heighten sales-application in campaigns. 
The kit contains sample copies of five prize 
broadsides, with merchandise prizes rang- 
ing from $5 to $25, at wholesale. Also in- 
cluded are ideas and instructions on how to 
use the broadsides as sales incentive. 

Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL OF LP Gas. 
This new bulletin catalogs equipment for 
measurement and control of LP gas in both 
the liquid and vapor phase. Included are 
meter service cocks, gas appliance regula- 
tors, test meters, indicating liquid bulk 
meters and large capacity meters with com- 
bined recording gauge. Complete specifica- 
tions are given for each piece of equipment. 
There is also adequate description indicat- 
ing applications of the equipment and con- 
version tables for varying conditions. 

Bulletin C-5100. 12 pp. Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


(Continued on page 42) 


Blaw-Knox Expands Tulsa Office 

The Tulsa office of the Chemical Plants 
division, Blaw-Knox Company, has been 
expanded and reorganized to become a 
complete operating unit known as the west- 
ern headquarters. F. Drake Parker has been 
appointed manager. 


Penn Instrument Appoints Eggelhof 

Penn Industrial Instrument Corporation, 
Philadelphia announces the appointment of 
Eggelhof Engineers, Inc., as its representa- 
tives in the Texas-Oklahoma area, with of- 
ficers in Houston, Dallas, Corpus Christi, 
San Antonio, Shreveport, Tulsa and Fort 
Worth. 








Harold Langdon Gaidry 

Harold Langdon Gaidry, principal gas 
engineer for New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., died September 27. He was 54 years 
old. 

Mr. Gaidry, a native Louisianan, at- 
tended Tulane University in New Orleans, 
where he received his bachelor’s degree in 
engineering in 1923. 

In 1924, he joined Public Service as an 
equipment engineer in the railway depart- 
ment. He then moved to the company’s 
gas department and later was appointed 
principal gas engineer in the central en- 
gineering department. 

Mr. Gaidry was a member of American 
Gas Association, serving at various times 
as chairman of the distribution committee, 
chairman of the technical section, and vice- 
president. He was also a member of the 
American Public Works Association, the 
National Association of Corrosion Engi- 
neers, the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Young Mens’ Busi- 
ness Club of New Orleans. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Gas meter stop 

This new gas meter stop is a development 
which the manufacturer claims will provide 
for a safer and easier-to-turn stop with a 





longer service life. It consists of an iron 
body, brass key, plug stop, with a stream- 
lined gasway for maximum gas flow and key 
strength. False ports protect the precision- 
ground and -lapped facing members. These 
stops are assembled at the factory without 
greasing, tightened to the point of key-to- 
body contact, then the special tamper-proof 
washer is drilled with a blind-hole and 
pinned to the large boss on the bottom of 
the key in perfect adjustment for the life of 
the stop. Perfect sealing of the key ends is 
accomplished by using synthetic gas-resist- 
ant “O” rings which seal the stop effectively 
at as high as 25 times the pressure where 
ordinarily stops leak, the manufacturer 
states. The stop is greased through a small 
tapped-and-plugged hole in the stop body. 





This hole lines up with four machined verti- 
cal grooves in the key surface. Grease is 
forced through the hole, into the body, at 
sufficient pressure to completely fill the 
grooves, lubricate the ground key surfaces 
and to compress the “O” rings. As the stop 
is operated, the “O” rings slowly regain 
their original shape, thus maintaining pres- 
sure on the grease and distributing a grease 
film of proper thickness for easy-turning, 
long-life and best pressure-sealing quali- 
ties. The manufacturer states that tests re- 
veal that these stops were practically in 
original condition after 25 times the num- 
ber of operations where stops ordinarily 
turn hard and leak. After long use, the 
holding and turning qualities of the stop are 
restored by refilling with grease. These 
stops are available in sizes from %4” to 2”, 
with straight head or lock wing. 

LubOseal Gas Meter Stop. Mueller Com- 
pany, Decatur, III. 
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Gas valve 

A new diaphragm gas valve that is inter- 
changeable with standard solenoids and op- 
erates on all gases has just been announced. 





Cast aluminum body and housing, larger 
pilot passageways and a three-ply dia- 
phragm using a nylon interior sandwiched 
between Buna-N rubber are features that 
were built into the new valve to minimize 
servicing. The control is available in a va- 
riety of models, sizes and voltzzes. The 
V499 is adapted for A.C. or D.C. line volt- 
age, while the V899 is designed for low 
A.C. voltage. Both of these are offered in 
three models, in five sizes ranging from %4 
inch to 2 inches. They provide a choice of 
manual opener, no manual opener or man- 
ual opener with automatic recycling. The 
compactness of the control allows it to 
fit into small spaces. It meets all local codes 
and gas utility requirements for all gases. 
Diaphragm Gas Valve. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8. 





NEW BULLETINS 


(Continued from page 41) 





PIPELINE INSTRUMENTATION DATA SHEETS. 
This set of three sheets is designed to pro- 
vide engineers in the natural gas industry 
with information for the operation of the 
company’s control equipment. Flow meter- 
ing and control, flow pressure compensating 
limit controls, and flow and pressure con- 
trols are the subjects. 

Data Sheets 783-15, 16, and 17. Pp. 6. 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR MANUAL, NORD- 
STROM VALVES. This fully illustrated and 
descriptive manual gives instructions for all 
phases of maintenance and repair of the 
company’s valves. The illustrations include 
cutaways of the equipment with clearly un- 
derstandable indications of the parts and 
their functions. The manner of lubricating, 
servicing and assembling is shown in a step- 
by-step manner. Included is a series of pho- 
tographs of all parts in specific valves, iden- 
tified by catalog number. 

Bulletin V-206. 44 pp. Nordstrom Valve 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh 8. 


Emco “1001” REGULATORS. This revision of 
a previously issued bulletin brings up to 
date the full description and engineering in- 
formation on this line of regulators. They 





are adaptable to natural, manufactured and 
LP gases. The bulletin includes information 
and data on where the regulators are used, 
how they work, sectional views, perform- 
ance curves, capacity ratings, servicing in- 
formation, parts identification and ordering 
information. 

Bulletin 1059-2. Pp. 16. Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter division, Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


FIELD REGULATORS. The regulators de- 
scribed in this bulletin are for use at wells, 
on transmission lines and at points of con- 
sumption. They include both the spring type 
and the lever and weight type. This bulletin 
gives the necessary information for selec- 
tion and also includes specific information 
on installation and servicing. 

Bulletin 1024-3. Pp. 8. Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter division, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


ROCKWELL “120” REGULATORS. The regu- 
lators covered by this bulletin are for large 
appliances, industrial furnaces, gas engines 
and similar appliances. This bulletin is 
fully descriptive of the application and op- 
eration of the regulators with typical per- 
formance curves, sizes and capacities, parts 
list and installation and operation instruc- 
tions. Specific instructions for ordering are 
included. 

Bulletin 1044-4. Pp. 16. Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


Emco Pitot LOADING SysTEM. This system 
of pressure regulation for application to 
the company’s high pressure balanced valve 
regulators is described and color-illustrated 
for immediate understanding of the applica- 
tion and operation of the equipment. The 
use of the system with remote control is 
fully described. Equipment specifications 
and ordering information are included. 

Bulletin 1055-2. Pp. 14. Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter division, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


Gas ContTrOLs. A new bulletin describes 
with words, pictures and diagrams the op- 
eration, installations and adjustment of au- 
tomatic controls for water heaters. 

Bulletin V5. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Merchandising divi- 
sion, Minneapolis 8. 


TUNNEL BURNER. Assemblies and _ gas 
burner nozzles of the sealed-in type are pre- 
sented in this bulletin with capacities and 
dimensions. Twenty burner sizes are in- 
cluded. 

Bulletin 807. Pp. 4. Hauck Manufactur- 
ing Co., 124 Tenth St., Brooklyn 4. 


PHENOLIC RESIN COATING, BAKED ON. The 
coating described in this bulletin is designed 
to provide for protection in piping against 
corrosive conditions. Application photos are 
included and typical applications are listed. 

Bulletin S-5252. Pp. 4. Ric-Wil Plastic 
Coating and Manufacturing Corp., 1290 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15. 


PHENOLIC RESIN COATING, COLD SETTING. 
The coating described in this bulletin is for 
application to industrial and process equip- 
ment. Resistance tests, physical properties 
and methods of application are described. 

Bulletin S-5251. Pp. 4. Ric-Wil Plastic 
Coating and Manufacturing Corp., 1290 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15. 
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FEATURES 


LOW INVESTMENT 


GOOD REFORMING 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
REDUCED HEIGHT (H APPR. '3) 
NO EXPANSION JOINTS 


LOW SPEED (V) ALLOWS 
INCREASED CONTACT TIME 
SLOW PREHEATING AT HIGH TEMP. 
PRE-DECOMPOSITION 


LOW FLUE GAS TEMPERATURE 
LOW RADIATION LOSSES 
SHORT HEATING TIME FOR START 


NO REPLACEMENT OF LONG TUBES 


EXPOSED TO STRESSES & 
CORROSION 


EASY CATALYST REPLACEMENT 
EASY TO DISMANTLE 


ADAPTABLE TO VARIOUS FUELS 
GAS—OIL—TAR—ETC. 
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HIGH EFFICIENCY 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
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\ECONOMIC HEATING 
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NORTH AMERICAN UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“HOW DOES IT AFFECT 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE?” 


. .. | want us to understand that 
we are all engaged in a public serv- 
ice—producer and royalty owner, 
pipeline and distributor, as well as 
the state commissions and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The true cri- 
terion by which every act that we do 
and every course of action that we 
pursue in this business should be 
judged—How does it affect the public 
service?—If it makes such service more 
abundant, more efficient or more 
widely distributed within the limits of 
the ultimate availability of the natural 
product, then such action should be 
pursued. If, on the other hand, it cur- 
tails the service, impairs its efficiency, 
or Imiits its distribution when the nat- 
ural product could otherwise be made 
available, it should not be pursued.” 
PAUL KAYSER 
President 
El Paso Uatural Gas Company 
speaking as retiring president 
Independent Natural Gas Asscciation 
at the annual meeting 
in Omaha on October 6. 











m4 } 
For complete specifications 


write for Bulletin 50 


CenCO 





ie 


Cence .. . one dependable source of 
supply for everything you need in 
scientific instruments and laboratory 
supplies. Over 15,000 items ... 14 
branch offices and warehouses. 








COMPANIES 


9 Mos. 


1952 1951 1950 


TOTAI 437 909 756 
Common stock 45 54 67 
Preferred stock 90 74 69 
Debt 301 781 

Bonds 255 562 

Debentures 10 94 

Other 36 124 





VOLUME OF STRAIGHT GAS UTILITY FINANCING 
1946-1952, by type of issue 
($ millions) 


ALL STRAIGHT GAS 


YEAR YEAR AVERAGE 
1946-49 


STRAIGHT NATURAL Gas 


COMPANIES 
9 Mos. YEAR YEAR AVERAGE 
1952 1951 1950 1946-49 


430 395 826 709 390 
135 39 52 54 35 
15 84 72 61 14 
379 701 594 340 
276 $10 373 248 
53 8 88 94 47 
50 29 103 127 ad 


979 











MEN AT WORK 








Hodgdon Assists AGA Lab Director 

Frank E. Hodgdon has been appointed 
assistant to the director, American Gas As- 
sociation Laboratories. 

In his new position, Mr. Hodgdon will 
perform general administrative duties. He 
will also have direct supervision over the 
Laboratories building and equipment. In ad- 
dition he will act as personnel director. He 
succeeds B. A. McCandless, who has been 
transferred to American Gas Association 
Headquarters. 


ACCURATE GAS PRESSURE 


The RS Standard Dead Weight Gage facilitates testing gas pres- 


sures; rock pressure at wells; static pressure on orifice meters 
and pipe line pressure in locating leaks. The design of the gage 
is based on the principle of applying pressure by a known weight 
to a hydraulic piston of known area; and of the converse effect 
to measure unknown pressure by balancing its force on a piston 


of known area with a known weight. 


The instrument is calibrated to indi- 
cate pressures with a precision of 0.1%. 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY 


621 EAST FOURTH STREET 
2215 MceKINNEY AVENUE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1700 
CHICAGO 


IRVING PARK ROAD 
NEWARK BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 
SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 


Associated with the Laboratories since 
1939, Mr. Hodgdon has served in numerous 
engineering assignments. Most recently, he 
was chief methods engineer. 

Howard W. Scott has been appointed 
chief methods engineer, succeeding Mr 
Hodgdon. 


Brown is VP-GM, S Indiana Co 
A. B. Brown recently was elected execu- 
tive vice president and general manager of 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Evansville. Also, he was elected a di- 
rector o fthe company. F. B. Culley con- 
tinues as president of the company. 


e@ TULSA 3,O0KLAHOMA 
e HOUSTON 3,TEXAS 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


13, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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M-SCOPE 25s" 


ee 


THE MODEL G-20 TESTER WILL SOLVE 
PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY 
SERVICE AND REPAIRMEN WITH 


@ THERMOSTATS @ RELAYS 
@ THERMOCOUPLES 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


& NO. G-20 
&? RESEARCH LABORATORY 
INCORPORATED 


Palo Alto California 











IRON SPONGE 





for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H.S, gives 


regenerated. Investigate it for your 
purification problem today! 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California 
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long service between foulings, and is easily 


NOW. tie best known handhook 
on Displacement Gas Meters 





FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY—$3°° Per Copy 








DISPLACEMENT 
~* S METERS 


Q 


MANDBOOK €.4 


COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 
“ 
275 PAGES—CHARTS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TABLES and DATA 


§ 
ORGANIZED — CROSS-INDEXED for READY REFERENCE 


———) 


Contents 


TESTING HIGH-PRESSURE METERS 
PRINCIPLES OF METER MAINTENANCE 
LEAK TESTS AND APPARATUS 
FITTING ADJUSTMENT 

STANDARD REPAIR PROCEDURES 
REPAIRING TINNED 


GAS METERS 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES 

THE TINNED STEELCASE METER 

THE IRONCASE METER 

CAPACITIES OF METERS 

THE MEASUREMENT OF GASES AT 
HIGH PRESSURE AND VACUUM STEELCASE METERS 

THE METER PROVER REPAIRING IRONCASE METERS 

TESTING METERS FOR PROOF INDEX 


As a special service to the Gas Industry, the 
American Meter Company offers the most authori- 
tative guide ever published on operation, tests, main- 
tenance and repair of Ironcase and Tinned Steelcase 
Meters — The New E-4 Handbook of Displacement 
Gas Meters, edited by John C. Diehl. 


The new comprehensive manuals are available at the 
special pre-publication price of $3.00 per copy until 
November 1. After this date, limited reprinting will 
necessitate a price of $4.50 per copy. 


For your copy, write Publication Department, 
American Meter Company, 920 Payne Ave., Erie, Pa. 


AMERICAN Ga 
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Jacobs Stresses Need for 
Effective Appliance Promotion 


(Continued from page 1 


ciation, as a winner of the Association’s 
awards and through activity in PCGA 
section or committee work. Of the thirty- 
four charter members, six have earned 
more than one hundred points, these be- 
ing W. M. Henderson, Guy Corfield, 
F. M. Banks, A. F. Bridge, H. L. Masser 
and Frank Wills. 


Some PCGA awards 

An individual Gold Medal award 
went to R. M. Crosby, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, for his contribu- 
tions of art and printing “know how” to 


SUPERIOR 
METERS 


RESPECTED BY 
TWO GENERATIONS 
OF METER MEN 


a 
ALL Size 
58 TO-7a8 
* 
PARTS—REPAIRS 
DIAPHRAGMS 
* 
OVER 1,000,000 
SUPERIOR METERS 
ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN 


SUPERIOR 
MET ER COMPANY, INC. 


7? 4\st ST, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y 


the promotion committee of the sales | 
and advertising section. A committee | 
award, with a gold medal to the chair- 
man, went to the FHA-VA Regulations | 
committee, sales and advertising section, | 
for its successful effort to show these | 
government agencies the importance of | 
the relationship of the PCGA water 
heater sizing schedule to hot water ade- | 
quacy in new homes. The committee | 
chairman was J. L. Hall, Southern Cali- | 
fornia Gas Company. 

Committee awards also went to the 
committee on destruction of records in 
the accounting section, for its success in | 
securing approval both of California 
utility companies and the Public Utilities 
Commission to a workable schedule for 
the preservation and destruction of | 
utility records; and to the transmission 
procedures committee in the technical 
section, for developing safe procedures | 
for repairing large diameter pipe lines | 
under high pressures. 

The Basford Trophy was awarded to | 
the technical section, under the chair- | 
manship of J. R. Rensch, Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company. 


New association officers 

Officers of PCGA for the coming year | 
are J. S. Moulton, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, president; W. C. Main- 
waring, British Columbia Electric Com- | 
pany, vice president; Harry McGann, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
treasurer; Grover S. Tracy, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, assistant treas- 
urer; T. T. Arden, A. R. Bailey, W. J. 
Bailey, C. P. deJonge, C. H. Gueffroy, 
W. M. Jacobs, R. T. Richards, J. D. 
Roberts and F. B. Wright, directors. 
Clifford Johnstone will continue as man- 
aging director, with J. E. Kern, as as- 
sistant manager. 
a 
Detroit Lubricator Co. Name Changed | 

The name of the Detroit Lubricator | 
Company has been changed by its board | 
of directors, to The Detroit Controls Cor- | 
poration, for more accurate description of | 
its present product. There will be no change | 
in operating personnel; the company con- 
tinues as a division of American Radiator | 
& Standard Sanitary corporation. 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the ‘‘Z’”’ handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main mopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 





ew York 








TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


om » WW | 


PRoouctrs 


Wr 


“FLUSHALL” 


— Dust Removal 
a1 0) C's. © Ox 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
“SEALALL” 


— Joint Sealing 


“WETALE: 


— Dust Laying 
“FOGALL H” 

— Hot Fogging 
“FOGALL &” 


— Cold Fogging 


“TRON HYDRONIDE’ 


~ Purification 


Discuss your problems 


with owr engineess 


- 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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RESERVE 
NOW! 
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For AGA CONVENTION 
at Atlantic City 


"President 


ONE OF ATLANTIC CITY’S FINEST HOTELS 


RIGHT ON THE BOARDWALK 
NEAR CONVENTION HALL 


Every facility and convenience to assure your 
comfort, enjoyment and ease. . . . Indoor 
swimming pool... turkish baths . . . sun- 
decks . . . incomparable cuisine 


Home Of The Famed 
ROUND-THE-WORLD ROOM 


For Reservations, Write or Phone: Atlantic City 4-5151 








. On pipe runs under streets, 
pe pavement, gardens, etc. 


Hydrauger is a modern, time- 
saving way to install under 
ground pipe ... avoids trench 

12, backfilling, pavement cut 
ting, etc. 


| 2" to 24” 
BITS and 
REAMERS 





HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


| ASK FOR BOOKLET 
. . NO OBLIGATION 
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A Complete 
Line In 


Safety 


“OWA REO 


WITH 


NORWALK DISC TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


Sizes ¥2” thru 16” 


Manufactured in both horizontal and vertical styles. 
Designed to give positive check against reverse flow 
of either gas or air. Especially suited for low pressure 
distribution systems. Rugged construction with low 
pressure drop and ease of operation. Our engineers 
will gladly furnish data for your applications. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 











New Hyde Park 


M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 


HIIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 


IMMEDIATE ( 
SHIPMENT ~ Free 
. Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


Catalog 
No. 25M 
On Request 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 


New York 
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EUROPE’S GAS INDUSTRY 
MODERNIZING 


When the Schuman Plan becomes fully 
effective in Europe, the lifting of some cus- 
toms barriers will affect the gas industry 
directly through the lowering of coke prices 
and broadening its availability, in the opin- 
ion of Virgil Stark, president, North Amer- 
ican Utility and Construction Corporation 

The observations which follow are based 
on his most recent trip from which he re- 
turned in late September. 

The Gas Industry in Europe, Mr. Stark 
points out has been operated for decades 
mainly on coal as the basic fuel, with coke 
the principal by-product. As the production 
cost of gas has greatly increased since the 
war governments have generally allowed 
higher sales prices for coke to compensate 
in part these increases, where keeping gas 
rates down. 

The Schuman Plan will liberate the cus- 
tom barriers between European countries 
and will affect the gas industries by lower- 
ing the price of coke and amplify its avail- 
ability. The surplus of coke on the markets 
at lower prices will therefore affect the gas 
industries and make coal gas production 
less economical. 

Other fuels are now becoming available 
in Europe in increasing amounts. Refinery 
capacities handling near eastern oil have 
been greatly increased especially in France, 
Italy, England, Belgium, Holland and West 
Germany. Heavy oil which represents ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the crude oil 
refined will be available in excess of de- 
mand in some countries. 

Propane and butane which were pro- 
duced only in small quantities before the 
war, are becoming available in large quan- 
tities. England, France and Germany will 
each produce approximately 35 million gal- 
lons per year, an amount which is in excess 
of present demands. Italy, which imported 
propane until now will have approximately 
15 million gallons per year from the refin- 
eries and approximately 10 million gallons 
per year in addition from the natural gas 
extraction plant of Cortemaggiore. This 
plant handling 100 MM cu ft per day of 
natural gas, the largest of its kind in Eu- 
rope, was supplied by North American 
Petroleum Gas Corporation and put into 
operation this summer. 

Natural gas is becoming increasingly 
available in certain locations such as Italy 
(approximately 300 MM cu ft per day), 
South Western France, and recently north- 
ern Holland. Grisou Gas from coal mining, 
containing approximately 80 per cent meth- 
ane, is beginning to be used in Belgium. 

There is a trend to use not only coal 
but other fuels for the production of utility 
gas, although whenever available natural 
gas will be used. In some cases natural gas 
is being reformed. North American Utility 
& Construction Corporation has plants un- 
der erection in Milano and a catalytic plant 
for reforming either propane or natural 
gas in Venice. France and Belgium are also 
reforming either natural gas or Grisou Gas 
in certain locations (Bordeaux, Paux, Tou- 
louse). 

Propane begins to be used for conver- 
sion of smaller coal gas plants in propane 
air or undiluted propane plants. North 
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Europe’s largest gas extraction plant, in 


Cortemaggiore, Italy, has a daily capac- 
ity of 100 MMcf. 


American Petroleum Gas Corporation has 
supplied equipment for twenty-six such 
plants for France and others for Italy, Bel- 
gium and Holland. The price of propane is 
still relatively high (at refinery approxi- 
mately 20 cents per gallon in Italy, 12 cents 
per gallon in France and 10 cents per gal- 
lon in Holland). Bottled gas has developed 
in certain countries (France approximately 
2,000,000 accounts), and is increasing in 
England, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
etc. 

Italy has had the most spectacular in- 
crease in LP-gas usage, accounts going 
from practically nothing in 1946 to approxi- 
mately 900,000 in 1952. The average price 
of bottled gas which had been approxi- 
mately $19 per 100 Ibs. in Italy has been 
reduced approximately 10 per cent since 
the Cortemaggiore Plant went into opera- 
tion. 

Heavy oil is being studied as gas making 
fuel especially in France. Gas de France 
has put in operation in Paris an oil gas gen- 
erator, converting a carburated water-gas 
set to a Hall set. They will reform part of 
the oilgas in a catalytic generator. 

Nationalization of the gas industries in 
England and France have effected numer- 
ous combinations of the old gas plants. This 
is evident especially in France where small 
uneconomical gas plants have been either 
closed and supplied by pipelines from 
larger ones, or converted to propane air. 

The heat content of gas has been in- 
creased in France from 380 Btu to 450 Btu 
and a similar step may be taken in Italy. 
The trend is to keep the heat content con- 
stant and much automatic control equip- 
ment is being supplied for use in France, 
Italy and Belgium. 

In summary Mr. Stark reports that the 
European gas industry is undergoing ex- 
tensive modernization and is taking advan- 
tage of different fuels and new techniques 
available. 





Before deciding on your 
new plant equipment for 
the recovery of Hydrogen 
Sulfide or elemental Sul- 
fur, CONSULT GIDCO* 
for Bamag’s process and 
equipment. 

Bamag-Alkacid process 
for H,S removal from sour 
gases and petroleum is an 
unusually small plant op- 
eration due to higher ab- 
sorbability of the Alkacid 
solution and highly selec- 
tive absorption whenever 
required. Special light 
metal alloys used for the 
equipment completely 
eliminate corrosion. 

Bamag-Claus plants for 
the recovery of elemental 
sulfur are characterized 
by high efficiency and 


flexibility in operation. 


For further information write, wire 


or IONE 
I 


*GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


270 PARK AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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JOURNAL 
Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 100 to 1OMM 
Pipe diameters 34” to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . .100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


w.9S Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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GAS INDUSTRY 13 AGA commercial 


gas_ breakfast, 6-27 NEGA, Hotel Statler, Boston. 


a 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 7-29 Mid-West regional gas sales confer. 


CALENDAR 





27-30 AGA annual convention, Atlantic 
City. 

27-31 GAMA exposition, Atlantic City. 
28 AGA executive board, Atlantic City. 
30 LPGA northeastern annual meeting, 

Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 


November 


Central Palace, New York. 


20-21 Mid-Southeastern Gas Assn., Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. cago. 
Cubdions 20-22 South. California Meter Assoc., in- 30-Apr. 1 Mid-West Gas Assn., Broadmoor 
strument maintenance course, Los 

Angeles Harbor Jr. College 


February, 1953 
2-4 AGA Home Service workshop, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas. 


March, 1953 


10-14 National Hotel Exposition, Grand 16-20 National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi. 


Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


April, 1953 
AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Hote] 
Sherman, Chicago. 
AGA Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Sales Conference, Hotel War- 
wick, Philadelphia. 
Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
Hotel Biltmore, Palm Beach. 











CONVERTING TO NATURAL GAS? 
LP-GAS CAN HELP YOU 


We are specialists in: 


@ PEAK LOAD GAS PLANTS 


@ STANDBY PLANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS ON INTERRUPTIBLE RATES 


& 


Let us work with your Engineers in 
solving these important Problems. 


THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 
& 


Now more than 80 Peacock Plants prove .. . 
“There’s No Substitute For Experience” 


We also install anhydrous ammonia bulk plants 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 
Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 


ENGINEERING—-REPORTS—-VALUATIONS 
Natural gas, manufactured gas, natural gas 


system design, engineering and construction 


Hi Btu Oil Gas 
Industrial Gas Installations 
GAS CONSTRUCTION & SERVICE CO., INC. 


ERICK LARSON WALKER W. STEVENSON 
go Vesey St., N. Y. 7—WOrth 2-5120 











CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 








Harco Corporation 


CATHODIC PROTECTION DIVISION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS OF CATHODIC 
PROTECTION 
Engineer— Design—Installation—Materials—Service 
General Electric Rectifiers—National Carbon Anodes. 
Chicago— Houston— Oklahoma City—Seatile 
Main Office & Plant, 16897 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 














f) * Standby 

% Augmentation 
% 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Design - Engineering - Construction 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND !! WEST 4260 Street 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


1 p 


a: ee ae 








E. Holley Poe Associates 


(ROBERT M. POE) 


Natural Gas Consultants 


Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 


1 WALL sT. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 
HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 


157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y 











LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS L 


Contracting Consulting gp STS 





H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2800 a 
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